
THE LOCK OF HAIR. 

I am young, and the men say I’m smart— Sir Charles was so truthful and kind, 

I ? m tall for a girl seventeen ; That I could not refuse him his prayer; 

And I feel there is love in my heart, He’s so rich and so very refined, 

Tho’ my pa says my notions are green. That I gave him a lock of my hair. 

My tresses are silken and bright— 

My complexion is passingly fair ; 

I’m plagued from the morning till night 
For a lock of my beautiful hair. 

Sir Charles—rather old for a beau— ! Now my mirror, despite of all art, 

Would call me “ his pet and his pearl,” ■ Drives me oft to the brink of despair, 

Hang about me, while whispering low, I For my lovers have broken my heart, 

“ Oh, give me one loveable curl! ” j And despoil'd every lock of my hair. 


THE S T O RY-T ELLER. 


THE GIPSY QUEEN. 

In the summer of 1454, the valleys of Bohemia were the scenes of fearful 
conflicts and ruthless slaughter, and the Boehmer-Wald, glooming darkly in 
the distance, had witnessed the terrible collision of maddened foes, and had 
seen the glory of the summer day darkened by the smoke of burning villages, 
from the first flush of spring to the ripening of the golden grain. 

The autumn wind swept down the ravines, and the sounds of war were 
home on its wings to the remotest fastnesses of the land. The farmer gathered 
his sheaves in terror, the lads of the villages forgot the harvest merry-makings, 
and in the moonlight nights of October there were no songs, or dances, or 
joyful trysts beneath the oaks; but instead, there were tearful partings and 
silent prayers, and sadness in castle and cottage. Upon one of these nights, 
the moon shone down upon an encampment of gipsies, who had pitched their 
tents in the shelter of one of the oak forests that skirt the Bohemian plains. 


Other lovers came crowding me round— 
The dashing, light-hearted, and young— 
Till at last, to my horror, l found 
That my gifts to the vain I had flung. 


i to the turf for a moment. Then she rose and joyfully swept back the long 
| black tresses wet with night dews. 

j “ Zingarella! ” she said, exultingly, “thou hast not failed me—lo, he 
comes! ” 

The metallic ring of hoofs upon the flinty road now became sharply dis¬ 
tinct, and in another moment two horsemen cantered up the hill, their forms 
darkly visible in the moonlight. Bidding the lad to remain quiet, the queen 
wrapped her mantle closer about her, and descending the sloping bank, passed 
into the road. Drawing up her regal form to its full height, she proudly 
awaited the coming of the horsemen. The moon veiled herself in clouds, 
and dusky shadows fell upon the landscape. The horsemen came nearer, and 
still the queen kept her position. The clouds swept by, a flood of light fell 
upon field and road, and at that instant a panting steed was reined in with 
j a strong hand, and a clear voice rang out with the words, “ St. Agatha 
protect us! . What’s this ? ” And the speaker gazed at the form before him. 

I The gipsy queen slowly let fall the mantle from her head and shoulders, 
and stood calmly and radiantly beautiful in the moonlight. 

“Once—twice—from shame and from death,” said the queen. “This is 
the day. The Zingara foretold it—the stars proclaim it.” 

“ By Heaven, it is one of the Zingari!” exclaimed the other rider. “A 
rare specimen, too, upon my faith as a Castilian. ’Twas a lucky star that 
shone over our birth, Rudolpho. Here, in this Bohemian Wald, we encounter 
as much grace and majesty as often sits upon a throne.” 

“Nay, Don Roderigo,” said the other, most courteously, “ it is not meet to 
pour too lavish praise into fair ears. What would you, maiden ? Would you 
read my destiny ? ” 

“ If you will, Sir Knight/' she replied. 

The words were spoken in the smoothest Castilian, and with a precision of 
accent and emphasis that made the knight start and exclaim hastily, “ You 
have seen the orange-groves of Spain, maiden, I trow ? Why do I find you 
here in these troublous times, too tierce for even a Zingara maiden to set foot 
on other than her native soil ? ” 


The sun had set in fiery pomp, and the dark masses of cloud, gathered low in 
the west, indicated the approach of a storm. 

From behind the Boehmer-Wald, which like some giant sentinel guarded 
the east, the moon rose up broad and red, and looked over the land. It lit 
up the weather-stained canvas of the gipsy tents, and streaming in long 
rays into the gloomy forest, revealed the strange dark figures hurrying hither 
and thither, in busy preparation for their evening meal. As the wind swept 
through the oaks with stronger gusts and died away in long sobs through the 
glens, the activity of all increased—the men put their hands to the work, and 
the children ran fleetly from tent to tent. Amongst them there was a woman 
who stood apart with folded arms, or strode haughtily and leisurely to and 
fro. She was of queenly presence and great beauty—tall, her figure perfect 
in its proportions and mould, her complexion olive, her eyes large, black, 
lustrous, now keen as an eagle’s glance, and now soft and gentle with ail a 
woman’s tenderness. There were trouble and anxiety brooding now in their 
depths, and from time to time a wild, longing look would' flit over her face, a 
crimson glow flush her cheek, and she would compress her lips together until 
the rosy curve was deepened to a vivid scarlet.^ 

“ Mother of the Zingari! ” she muttered, in a suppressed tone, “ this is 
the day, this is the hour; but he comes not. Can it fail? Yon star yet 
proclaims the truth of thy prophecy, and yet—and yet he comes not.” 

She clenched her small hands together and strode more rapidly to and fro. 
She waved away a little boy who crossed her path, and the child flew to his 
mother in fright. 

Two swarthy women paused in their work and looked at her. 

“It is the queen’s black day,” said one to the other, in low tones. “If 
she full!Is not to-night the prophecy of the Zingara, the curse will fall upon 
her—ay, the curse! ” And the speaker gloated over the words with terrible 
emphasis. 

“ Let it come—let it come! ” muttered the other. “ Shall she-” 

“ Hist! she comes this way,” said the other; and the two evil-eyed crones 
bent low over their work again. 

The- gipsy queen approached. “ Denko,” she called, in a voice as clear 
and sweet as the. sound of a silver bell; and a lad of a dozen years came 
running up. “Come with me, Denko,” said she. “I am going to the edge 
of yonder forest. Ere the moon lights the tree-tops at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain, 1 will return.” 

The band listened mutely, and when she was gone, turned again to their 
supper and their jests. 

The queen and the lad moved on iu silence, threading the forest mazes, 
crushing the dry leaves beneath their feet, and at last came to the edge of the 
woodland, and looked out over the broad plain. The queen listened. At 
first, the sighing of the wind through the trees was the only audible sound; 
but presently, to her practised ear, an echo broke the silence of the lonely 
wood. The queen eagerly threw herself upon the ground and placed her ear 


“ It matters not, my lord,” she replied. “ Give me your hand.” 

He complied with her imperious command; and while she bent low her 
head, essaying to read the fine lines by the broken moonlight, he scanned her 
face and person with admiring interest. 

The two horsemen were equal in stature and in personal beauty, but there 
was that about Rudolpho winch marked him the superior in rank. One saw 
it in the proud glance of the eye, the carriage of the head, and in the chivalric, 
high-toned courtesy of his manner. 

“ Bane and blessing—light and darkness—in its waxing, in its waning 1 ” 
muttered the gipsy maideu. “Turn back, my lord! The stars decree it— 
fate commands it.” 

“ How ? What do you mean ? ” demanded Rudolpho, in surprise. 

“Ha! a pretty fortune, by the Alhambra!” laughed the other horseman. 
“ See if thou canst read me a like, maiden.” 

He extended his hand, with a piece of gold shining in its palm; but with a 
proud gesture, the maiden swept it from her, and the gold clinked as it fell 
upon the hard road. The knight swore in goodly Castilian fashion, but the 
maiden, fixing her eyes upon Rudolpho’s face, repeated solemnly, “Turn 
back, my lord; shame and death lie in your path.” 

“ Come on, Rudolpho. Thou hast stood prattling long enough, seeing it 
is but a Zingara maiden,” exclaimed Don Roderigo, spurring his horse. 

Rudolpho’s steed likewise sprang forward, but the gipsy queen, with a 
bold, quick movement, grasped him firmly by the bridle. 

“Maiden, maiden, have a care !” cried Rudolpho, alarmed for her safety. 
But the girl held the foaming animal, and without stirring from the path, 
exclaimed, “My lord, turn back, turn back, I implore you, by all you love, by 
the sacredness of your cause. Hark! hear what the stars proclaim—captive— 
dishonoured—reviled—condemned—death. In fair Castile thy mother will 
weep for thee, thy sisters touch the guitar in mourning strains, thy maiden go 
down to the grave sorrowing.” 

“A charming romance,” said Don Roderigo, lightly. “Were not thy 
courage proved, Rudolpho, thou mightst be suspected of playing the craven.” 

Rudolpho’s cheek paled, and he involuntarily put his hand to his sword. 

“ Don Roderigo, you forget that it is to Rudolpho Echeranza that you 
speak,” said he. “Maiden,” he added, kindly, turning to the gipsy, “I 
thank you for your warning, but I must on. Ere to-morrow’s sunset, I have 
sworn to accomplish a difficult task, but one which our cause demauds. My 
knightly honour is pledged.” 

Don Roderigo would have unclasped her hand from the horse’s bridle, but 
the girl dropped the rein, and throwing herself upon her knees in tiie patn, 
exclaimed, with passionate earnestness, “ My lord, go not hence. Your errand 
is fruitless, your death certain !” 

“ Castilian soldiers do not fear death,” he answered proudly. “ I thank 
you, maiden, but I cannot listen. And now a benison rest upon thee. Stay, 
wilt thou take gold from me?” 
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She sprang to her feet, and pressing close to his horee’s side, took from his 
hand a glittering coin. 

“ My lord,” she said, “ I would have saved you; but see, here is a ring,” 
and she drew from her finger a broad circlet of gold, bearing a massive stone 
of beryl. “ Take it, and when the hour of trial comes, if you can send it to 
the gipsy queen Teresa, she will come to you. Death alone shall stand 
between her and you.” 

The knight took the ring, kissing the hand that gave it, and then repeating 
his thanks*, the two sped away. The maiden watched them till the grey 
distance concealed their forms, and then slowly made her way back to the 
encampment. 

“ Once it is past. Now I wait for the last. Twelve days from this, at the 
waning of the star,” she murmured. And as she weut on, she crossed her 
two hands upon her breast, as if she would keep down the strong sobs that 
shook her frame. 

The two horsemen galloped swiftly across the plain, and then diverging 
from the highway, struck into the forest. 

“ What think you, Rudolpho ? ” said Don Roderigo, giving his tired animal 
a breathing space, and pushing back the damp locks from his forehead— 
“ what think you the gipsy maiden meant by her strange tale? She spoke 
like one in good earnest, in sooth.” 

“I know not,” returned Rudolpho. “Perchance some evil superstition 
haunts her. These wild folk think after another fashion from us.” 

“ If any harm should befall you, Rudolpho, you have a talisman in the 
ring she gave you,” said his companion. “ She was more chary in her favours 
towards me. You were born under a propitious star, my lord.” 

“I wot the stars have little to do with men’s destinies,” replied Rudolpho. 
“ With our own good strength we must carve out our fortunes, and he shapes 
the most beautiful form who is the most skilful artisan. But see, Don 
Roderigo, the moon wanes, yonder star hastens to its setting, and if we urge 
not our steeds to a quicker pace, dawn will overtake us loitering.” 

They rode on for another hour in silence, and then as they gained a slight 
eminence, a grim castle loomed upon them, forbidding in its seeming mighty 
strength. The massive gateway, the towers, the walls of solid masonry, the 
deep moat, indicated its impenetrability. It was the stronghold of one of the 
most powerful barons in the land, and from this grey fortress many armed 
bands were accustomed to go forth to pillage the defenceless people. In the 
present contest the baron was opposed to the cause of Spain; and his castle, 
commanding as it did the pass of the Boehmer-Wald, and serving as a retreat, 
not only for the predatory followers of the baron, but for a goodly number of 
the soldiers of the duke, presented the chief obstacle to the entrance of the 
Spanish army into the heart of Bohemia. Pausing on the brow of the hill, 
the cavaliers reined in their steeds and gazed for a moment at the gloomy 
fortress. It loomed dark and vast in the distance, indistinctly seen by the pale 
light of the moon. 

“Here then, Rudolpho, I must part from you,” said Don Roderigo, break¬ 
ing the silence. 

Rudolpho slowly removed his casque, and turned to his companion. “ You 
know,” he said, “that I have undertaken this task at the bidding of our prince, 
and that I have sworn to accomplish it, if mortal skill and daring can avail. 
But if I should fail, if the prophecy of the gipsy maiden should be fulfilled, 
and I should fall by the hand of yonder vile robber, bear to my mother and 
sisters my last remembrance. Tell them, that for my country I died gladly, 
but that I never forgot them; and when they sit in the shade of the orange 
groves, I know they will sometimes think of me.” 

Don Roderigo made a feint of stroking his horse’s mane to conceal his 
emotion, but his voice was a little less steady than usual, as he said, “ On my 
honour as a Castilian, I promise to bear your words back to your friends, if 
the fortune of war spares me — but put away the thought of the gipsy’s 
prophecy. It was an idle tale. If you had crossed her other hand also with 
gold, she would have made your fortune twice as black, I doubt not.” 

“Nay, Don Roderigo,” said the other, with some hesitation, “have you 
ever heard a strange tale afloat concerning me —a tale told to my mother in 
my childhood by one of the Zingari? It has troubled my gentle mother 
much.” 

“ Never,” replied his companion. 

“ It was this,” said Rudolpho, “ that on a certain day of a certain year, an 
evil chance should befall me, and that in twelve days thereafter a yet greater 
danger should menace me ; but that if I thwarted the Fates at these times they 
should afterwards have no power over my destiny.” 

“ An idle superstition, Rudolpho, trust me,” said Roderigo, incredulously. 

“ I know not,” said Rudolpho. “ The warning of the gipsy has recalled 
it to me. But, Roderigo, you will bear me witness at the court of our king, 
that I did not shrink from my duty. And now let us arrange for our meeting. 
Remain here in the shade of this wood, and to-morrow night, if all goes well 
with me, I will rejoin you. If not, do not wait for me longer than till sunset 
of the next day. If I do not return then, ride at your best speed to the camp, 
and say to our leader that I fell in his service.” 

Don Roderigo promised compliance, and the two parted. He watched 
Rudolpho till his form became indistinct in the dimness, and then withdrew 
into the shade of the wood. 

“ He is a bold cavalier and a true,” muttered Roderigo, as he spread his 
cloak upon the ground, “ and if any one can find a way to enter that black 
den, he is the man for. it; but I sorely doubt. But for thee, Roderigo, the best 
thing for thee to do is to sleep, for in the east yonder, the morning fires are 
already kindled. Thy slumber will not be long at the best.” And throwing 
himself upon the ground, and folding his cloak about him, the tired soldier 
soon slept. 

The castle of Schenau was yet many miles away, and Rudolpho proposed to 
ride but a short distance further, since in pursuance of his purpose, it would 
not be safe for him to approach the castle till after nightfall. So long had 
the lawless baron domineered over the neighbouring country, that his exter¬ 


mination was almost a hopeless thing; but the castle sfood in the direct path 
of the invading army ; the leader of the Spanish forces' had said that it must 
fall; and Rudolpho Eeheranza, the son of a noble Spaniard', had volunteered 
for the perilous service upon which he had now entered—to visit the environs 
of the castle, examine the fortifications, and assure himself of the weakest 
point of attack. 

Rudolpho had been trained in those chivalric times, when beneath iron 
armour a tender heart beat high and warm; and of all the Spanish knights, 
there was none braver or truer than he; yet the superstitious influences of the 
times had not failed to impress a mind naturally romantic, and as he rode on 
his solitary journey, the gipsy girl and her ominous declaration were never 
out of his thoughts. He rode forward until he judged the castle to be distant 
about three leagues, and then he withdrew into the densest part of the forest 
for concealment. Worn with the night’s toil, he threw himself upon a 
bed of dry leaves and slept. 

* * * * * * 

With the early morning the gipsy encampment was in motion. Fires were 
kindled under the iron vessels which contained their savoury meals ; the men 
lounged about on the green sward, and the children chased each other about 
the wood. The gipsy queen, however, had not come out of her tent that 
morning. She was sitting in one corner, her head bowed upon her hands, and 
her whole attitude one of dejection. 

“ Shame and death! ” she murmured. “ So fair a face, so noble a cavalier 
—does the crimson tide flow—do they mock him—taunt him with bitter words ? 
See, they crowd around—they are too many for him. Mother of the Zingari! 
he falls faint and wounded. Now a black dungeon—chains—death! Why 
do I sit here ! Shall I let the dark fate enshroud him ? ” 

She rose and bound up the long black hair which fell over her shoulders 
like a veil, and then drawing a crimson shawl around, and winding a scarf of 
the same colour and material about her head, she went out of the tent. The 
gipsies made way for her with a respect which showed how compiete was her 
sway over those rude minds, and she passed on till she came to an old crone, 
who sat weaving together long, narrow strips of osier, and muttering to herself 
all the time. The queen went close to her, but the old woman took no notice 
of her coming. 

“ Mother,” said the queen, raising her voice and shaking her slightly, “ I 
want some of the black wine with which you can work such strange spells.” 

“The black wine! Ay, death is black! The sun goes out—the wood is 
black—you cannot see. Blackness all around—but see, Zingara, the corse is 
white, snow-white I” muttered the old woman. 

“No matter for that,” said the queen. “ Give me the potion.” 

The old woman rose with difficulty and hobbled away to a tent near by— 
her grizzled hair, her bronzed, wrinkled face and her stooping gait, forming 
a strangely unpleasing contrast to the maiden’s rich beauty, and free, light 
movements. 

“ Here, daughter,” said the old woman, returning, and handing her a small 
flask containing a quantity of black liquid. 

The maiden turned away and walked towards the tents, and the aged gipsy 
stood watching her retreating figure and shaking her trembling hands, as if it 
were some malediction that she was muttering. 

“ You need not strike the tents. We do not go hence to-day,” said the 
queen, as the troop gathered around her. 

“ Eh ! ” “ How ? ” “ What says she ? ” exclaimed some. Others scowled 

and walked away, defiantly clenching their hands; but the majority acquiesced 
in the decision of their mistress. 

“ Stay here till my return,” she added, “ be it soon or late.” 

She wrapped the crimson mantle closer around her; and, turning her back 
upon the camp, took her way across the plains. This wild baud possess 
incredible powers of endurance, performing the longest marches with ease. 
The maiden had been accustomed to these toilsome journeys from childhood, 
and she kept on her way until sunset without slackening her pace. When the 
sun was sinking in- the west, she stood upon the brow of a hill overlooking a 
wide extent of country. Over against the horizon, opposite the hill against 
which she stood, a grey castle frowned grimly upon the valley. Standing there 
in the light of the setting sun, the maiden unwound the crimson scarf from 
about her head, and let the wind play amid her shining hair. 

“ At last I am near him,” she murmured, as the cool air fanned her heated 
brow. “ Why is it that of all the cavaliers I have met, this one alone seems 
noble and knightly to me ? And I can address him in his own sweet tongue, 
which he was surprised to hear. Why is it that I alone of all my tribe can 
spoak this language of marvellous sweetness ? Strange—strange ! Sometimes 
a vision haunts me of those fragrant orange groves. I seem to see a little 
child playing there, and a dark-eyed, beautiful woman caresses her tenderly. 
What is,it ? Is it a dream? When I told it to Zingarella, she chid me, and 
bad me be silent. What is it—and why is Teresa the gipsy queen the 
saddest of all her tribe ? ” 

She sank mpon the ground and wept; but she did not long indulge her 
grief. Wrapping herself again in her crimson garments, she ate of the black 
bread with which she had provided herself, and resumed her journey. The 
rising moon saw her close under the walls of the castle. 

* . * # * * * # 

It was nearly dark when Rudolpho awoke, and he sprang up and quickly 
made preparation^ for departure. The sagacious Arabian which he rode 
uttered a low neigh, of satisfaction when he found himself again under the 
saddle. To measure the distance which yet intervened was but the work of a 
moment; but Rudolpho departed so far from the highway, and guided his 
steed slowly through so many forest paths, that three or four hours sped away 
before he reached the‘fortress. When within half a mile he dismounted, led 
the horse into a close thicket of underwood, and leaving him tethered there,, 
went forward on foot. 

The lights were bright in the great banqueting hall, and the noisy mirth 
of the baron and his wass ail-crew floated forth on the evening air. Rudolpho 
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was forced to lie concealed another two hours before he dared to commence 
his investigations. Then, when the last torch had been extinguished, and 
the call of the sentry pacing the walk became the only sound, Rudolpho 
emerged from his hiding-place, and sought some point where the moat might 
be passable ; but it was broad and deep, and the sentry’s walk commanded its 
whole length, so that to endeavour to cross it would be worse than useless. 
Looking about for some other means of approach, the possibility of descending 
to the ravine which flanked it on the north side, and scaling the precipice, so 
as to reach the surface of the ground in the rear, and close upon the fortress, 
presented itself—almost hopelessly at first. But Rudolpho was fertile in 
expedients as well as brave in action; and the longer he considered, the 
more feasible the project appeared. On this side the castle abutted upon 
a deep ravine, whose side nearest it was almost perpendicular; and trusting 
to its natural defences in that direction, no other precautions had been 
taken. It was beyond the sight of the sentries, and out of the range of the 
windows. 

After an hour of prodigious toil, clinging to the bare rocks which lay piled 
in the bottom of the gulf, Rudolpho, to his great joy, at last succeeded in 
reaching a jutting shelf which shot out froip the bank. Another spring, and 
he stood upon the solid ground. Here was a space some ten feet in length, 
and nearly as broad in the centre, but narrowing at each extremity as the 
massive wall approached the edge of the gulf, where it was no more than wide 
enough I'or a man to stand. Rudolpho went to the right, but a solid wall 
opposed his progress; to the left, he found a depression in the surface, and, 
looking carefully in its close vicinity, he ascertained that the foundations were 
porous, and that the stone might be easily displaced from its bed. He con¬ 
ceived the plan of reducing the castle by means of a band of bold men, who 
should approach it by the same way in which he had come, and undermining 
the wall, confront the foe within the yard before he could suspect their 
proximity. Absorbed in his researches, Rudolpho incautiously placed his foot 
upon a loose stone. If slipped, and rolled away iuto the ravine, clanking 
against the rocky sides as it went, and falling noisily on the bottom. 

“ Who goes there?” called the sentry, almost before the echo of the sound 
died away. 

Rudolpho turned, and as quickly as possible retraced his steps ; but he had 
not reached the corner around which he might be concealed from sight, when 
the call was repeated in louder, alarmed tones, and the sentry hastened across 
the bastion to a turret overlooking the whole yard. The glare of his torch 
fell full upon Rudolpho, who seeing his last hope of escape fail him, hastily 
made preparations for defence. The alarm-call of the sentry, and the shrill 
tones of his trumpet rang out in the evening silence, and in a moment more 
the yard was thronged with armed men. Rudolpho posted himself at the 
corner of the wall, thus commanding the narrow pass at the rear of the castle. 
In the presence of danger the courage of the bold cavalier rose to an enthu¬ 
siastic daring, and shouting the war-cry of Spain and King Philip, he 
received the attack of his foremost foe. There was a clashing of steel, a 
fierce hand-to-hand conflict, and the Spaniard was victorious. The followers 
of the baron were forced to encounter their enemy singly, and the cavalier 
maintained his position at a disastrous sacrifice of life on the part of the foe. 
The baron raved in his impotent anger. 

“A good sword and spurs to him who shall conquer the dog of a Spaniard!” 
he shouted madly. 

An old Bohemian soldier sprang forward, a scarred veteran, the hero of a 
hundred frays, stimulated into a fiercer enthusiasm by the prospect of reward. 
Rudolpho wavered under his well-directed blows—it was all he could do to 
parry his skilful thrusts, and the resonant clang was incessant and loud. The 
Bohemian, in his fury, pressed forward too far; Rudolpho’s sword served him 
in good stead. The troop of soldiers sent forth a long, piercing shriek as 
their bold comrade gave way—fell—and the steel armour clashed against the 
rocky walls of the chasm which yawned beneath. 

Rudolpho had himself received many wounds, and sick and faint from loss 
of blood, he staggered, lost the power to defend himself, and with a yell of 
savage delight, the Bohemians sprang upon their disabled prey. 

“ Bring the vile Spaniard to the hall,” said the baron. “Let him tell 
what he is here for, and then he shall die the death of a felon. Bring him 
before me.” 

Rudolpho, weak and trembling, was not yet shorn of his heroic strength of 
purpose, and remained doggedly silent. Menaces, promises, bribes, were too 
weak to wring from him any hint of his design. Pale, but resolute and brave, 
he confronted his merciless foe. 

“ I am a Castilian,” was his sole, proud answer to all questions. Vain were 
the lures held out by the baron ; vainer still his threats. 

“ Take him hence,” he shouted at last, wild with exasperation at his defeat. 
“Away with him to the Black Dungeon. Let us see if our will shall be 
thwarted by this Spanish stripling.” 

Rudolpho was forced away to a dark, loathsome dungeon, moist with the 
slime of years, and unwholesome with the accumulation of pestilent vapour. 
Above his head a few rays of light came in through a small aperture in the 
massive walls, but the beams flickered faintly in, as if loth to enter so fearful 
a place. Overcome with fatigue, and the exhaustion consequent from his 
wounds, Rudolpho sank upon the stone floor and slept. It may have been 
hours or minutes that he lay there ; but when he awoke, it was only the same 
dark solitude around. A single gleam of suushine came in at the small 
window and shot across the vault, glistening upon the opposite wall. By this 
level ray Rudolpho guessed it was nightfall, and that the sun was just going 
down. Oh, how he longed to bathe in its blessed light once more ! To feel 
the free winds blow about, and the gentle dews of Heaven fall upon his fore¬ 
head! Solitude in this dreary prison-house was enough to sap his strength. 
It had a horror that death could not have. In the midst of the gloomy 
thoughts that now pressed heavily upon him, he heard a dull, hollow sound, 
then a metallic clink, and the iron door swun^ back. 

Four stout men appeared at the entrance and proceeded to fasten yet more 


chains upon him. They were going to lead him forth to death, he thought, 
and his flagging spirits rose. Guarded upon all 9 ides, he clambered painfully 
up the steep staircases till he reached the ground floor. But it was not to 
death they had led him. He was again confronted with the baron, again 
plied with questions, again assailed with menaces. 

“I am a Castilian,” he repeated, scornfully, crossing his arms proudly on 
his breast. 

“ Back with him to the dungeon,” said the baron, his voice husky with 
passion. “ When to-morrow’s sun gilds the top of the Schuckenstein, let him 
die, base dog of a Spaniard that he is ! ” 

Back down the stone stairs, out of the life-giving air, blowing fresh and 
cool from the mountains, Rudolpho went, knowing that when the slow hours 
had dragged by, and the red dawn lighted the east once again, he should be 
free, eternally free. He shrank not now from the noisome dungeon; the 
darkness had no terror for him, black though it was. Again the iron door 
shut him in, alone with himself, and his fate. 

Now that his doom was certain, Rudolpho experienced a singular exaltation 
of spirits. Already, as if he were loosed from mortal bonds, his mind expanded 
and gathered new powers, the latent forces of his nature unfolded, and he was 
never so fit to live as now that death waited close at hand. He could not 
remain inactive, and he paced the dungeon, his step light and elastic, and the 
pain of his wounds forgotten. All the old memories of his childhood came 
thronging back. The orange groves, where a child he had played, the courts, 
the gardens of his father’s castle, the broad sandy beach that fronted it, the 
swell of the waves of the blue sea, his mother’s sweet voice, and her look and 
caress of love, the dark, soft beauty of the cousin who had been his childish 
playmate, all came before him with a vividness which almost transcended the 
reality. The night wore on. He could not count the hours, but he knew that 
they were slipping away from him with resistless certainty. Through the 
small crevice in the wall a single star shone down with steady splendour. 
Long he watched it, and at last it paled before the advancing dawn. 

And still the hours wore on. How slow was their flight! He paced the 
dungeon restlessly, as if he could approach his fate. He faced the small 
window. It was dark and ill-defined against the gloomy sky. 

He stopped, and while he stood motionless, something rattled against the 
wall, and fell at his feet. Thrilled with sudden surprise, and a more strange 
feeling' still, he stooped and felt about the damp floor. A few bits of gravel 
lay scattered there. 

Again the rattling sound, and some tiny fragments of stone fell upon his 
head. He sprang erect, all his blood bounding within him. Where now 
was the repose with which he had awaited death? A wild hope of escape 
trembled up from those deep places in his soul, where the love of life still lay 
hidden. What was it ? Suddenly the prophecy of the Zingara maiden flashed 
through his mind. Instinctively he felt for the ring she had given him. It 
was still upon his finger. 

“ Nothing but death shall separate me from thee! ” fell upon his ear. 

The words echoed through his brain, like the utterance of some voice. He 
seemed to divine her purpose. He was sure that it was she who waited to 
lend him aid. Could he but assure her of his presence within the walls ! He 
looked about for some means of approach to the window. The walls were 
rough-hewn, and to the agile Spaniard, inspired with a new hope of life, were 
not inaccessible. 

He climbed to the window, clinging to the jutting fragments of rock for 
support. He reached the aperture, it was scarcely a hand's breadth in size, 
but through it he placed his hand, held the ring in his fingers for a moment, 
then let it fall. He listened, but all was silent. The window was too far 
above the ground for him to hear the sound as it touched the rock. He 
watched to see if any more signals would be made, but no sound broke the 
stillness. He began to think that his unknown friend had departed, and his 
newly-kindled hope died out. Brighter and brighter grew the sky, and now 
every moment he expected to hear the clanking of the iron, and to see the 
soldiers enter who should bring him forth to his doom. Why did they not 
come ? Was he not to die at sunrise ? 

Two hours before sunrise that morning the attention of the sentry had 
been attracted by a tall, stately figure, which approached the castle with a 
confidence that indicated the expectation of a welcome. In the dim twilight 
the soldier could not make out the shape. 

“ Who goes there ? ” he shouted. 

A moment more and a wild song broke upon the air. 

“Holy mother! it is one of the Zingari! ” exclaimed the soldier,, crossing 
himself. The song ended as the gipsy approached. 

“Down with the drawbridge, give me entrance!” she said, in her clear, 
trumpet-like tones. 

The soldier hastened to obey. His orders were to admit all known friends, 
and this band had been of much service to the baron. Besides, no Bohemian 
cared to offend a gipsy. Their singularity of character, and the supernatural 
power attributed to them, gave them an ascendancy over the minds of the 
common people. Carrying her stately figure as proudly as when she stood 
amid her tribe their queen, Teresa, the gipsy, entered the gate. She 
demanded to be shown to the baron. 

“I bring news which it concerns him to bear,” she said. 

She was shown into.his presence—a tall, swarthy man, with a savage 
expression of face, made still more hateful by the sinister smile which now- 
crossed his features. 

“ Zingara,” said he, “ why comest thou ? ” 

Teresa threw off her crimson shawl and unwound her turban. 

“ Thou’rt weary, beautiful maiden. Bring hither yon flask of wine, and 
pour out for me and thyself,” he said, his dark face glowing with admiration 
as she stood in her radiant beauty. 

“ First, my lord, let me do mine errand,” said the gipsy. 

“Well, suit thyself,” said the baron; “but for me, I speak none the 
worse for a good draught of ruby Melrick. What hast thou to say, maiden r ” 
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“ The whole Spanish army is distant but half a day’s journey,” she replied. 
“ They march to attack thee.” 

“ Ha, what sayest thou ? ” exclaimed the baron, springing to his feet. 

“ A portion of them march in advance,” she replied. “ They might easily 
be cut off were a troop of thy brave soldiers sent to meet them.” 

“ Thou speakest well,” said the baron. “ A Zingara for wisdom. I myself 
will head this band.” And he sprang to his armoury. 

“ The Spaniards approach gaily,” said the gipsy, taking the flask of wine 
in her hand and drawing two glasses towards her. “ They come with pennons 
streaming, and glistening in cloth of silver and of gold,” she continued, filling 
the glasses. “Their armour gleams more brightly than thine. Thy sword 
is rusty, it is a bad omen.” 

The baron stooped quickly to examine, and with marvellous quickness she 
drew a vial from her bosom and poured a quantity of black fluid from it into 
one of the glasses. She was placing it to her lips when the baron looked. 

“Now girl,” said he, “thou dost lie. The steel is as bright as thine own 
eyes.” 

“Ah, well, to some eyes blood shows like rust,” she replied. “A Zingara’s 
eyes are true, and cannot lie.” 

“ Stop, cease your prating,” said the baron, turning pale. “ Give me the 
wine—stay, I’ll change with thee,” he added, suspiciously. 

She drained her own, and watched him while he drank his off. 

“ In two hours the Spaniards will be at the pass yonder,” said the gipsy. 

“ That, then, is my time,” said the baron, exultingly. “In an hour more 
the troop shall be on the march. But I need not rouse them yet. But 
yesterday they brought in rich spoil from the plains. Meantime, beautiful 
Teresa, thou shalt sing to me.” 

He threw himself upon a pile of skins, and the gipsy began to sing. As 
she did so, she watched him. His eyes drooped, his face relaxed. 

“Thy voice is as soft as a brooklet’s murmur. It soothes one like ail 
Eastern tale. ’Tis sweeter than the music of fountains,” he said, languidly, 
the last words dying away into a murmur. 

The subtle potion had taken quick effect. In a few moments more the baron 
slept heavily, a sleep which grew deeper and sounder, till the gipsy knew that 
no noise would awaken him. Then she rose, passed into an oaken chamber 
close by, and took from an iron chest a bunch of huge keys. She came out, 
and passing through the baron’s apartment, went out at a door and down a 
stone staircase, through a passage, and down another descent. Yielding to 
her strength, the bolts flew back, the heavy bars were withdrawn, and the door 
of ltudolpho’s dungeon swung open. 

“ At last it is time,” thought Rudolpho, and he stepped forward to meet the 
soldiers. What vision was that dimly seen in the faint light ? 

“ Come hither, follow me!” she said, softly. 

“ Is it thou ? ” he exclaimed. 

“ Hush ! ” she whispered. “ Come forth.” 

Rudolpho came forth out of that fearful tomb, and ascended the stairs. He 
seemed to himself like one risen from the grave as he came once more into 
the open air. To his astonishment she led him straight into the baron’s 
presence. 

“ Fear not,” she said, answering his look. “ He cannot harm you. Here,” 
she said, and she threw back a latticed casement. It looked down upon the 
ravine up whose precipitous sides he had clambered. Rudolpho looked forth. 
“ It is a small chance for life,” she said, “ will you take it? With this you 
can lower yourself to the ground.” And she gave him her long, crimson scarf. 

“ And you ? ” said liudolpho ; “ I cannot leave you here.” 

“ I will go out as I came in,” she replied. “I will meet you at the foot 
of the ravine. See—the sun rises from the shade of the mountains. Hasten!” 

liudolpho hastily made the scarf fast to the lattice, and easily swung 
himself to the ground. 

“ Now, go!—fly ! ” said Teresa. 

Rudolpho looked up at the casement. “ Give me the scarf,” said he. She 
hesitated a moment. “ Give it me,” he repeated. 

“ Thou dost not need it now,” she said, softly; but she untied it, and let it 
fall down. 

Rudolpho caught it, folded it gently, and with it in his hand commenced 
the descent. Teresa watched him, trembling between fear and hope. A few 
moments passed, there was no alarm, and she knew he must be safe. With a 
murmured prayer she went out, fastening the door behind her, and passed 
unmolested from the castle. 

“ Ho, there ! Guards, enter, force the door ! The accursed Zingara has 
betrayed me!” fiercely shouted the baron, an hour later. Just then there 
was a loud sound of clashing sabres, and the mad cries of war. 

“ The Spaniards are upon us ! ” rang along the corridor, and echoed from 
tower to tower. 

That night the setting sun shone upon the banner of Spain floating in its 
pride above the keep of the conquered castle; and Rudolpho lay wounded in the 
very apartment which had been the baron’s chamber of state. Near him was 
the Zingara maiden, ministering to every want, and cheering him with her 
presence. Those hours in the convalescent’s room—how else could they be 
employed but in making love ? 

“Thou wilt not refuse, my sweet Teresa,” murmured Rudolpho, some 
weeks later, “ to go with me to Spain, and theu in the presence of the lords 
of the court I will make thee my wife.” 

“ I am but a gipsy maiden,” murmured the girl, sadly. 

“Thou art Teresa,” said Rudolpho. “Not a lady of all the court can 
rival thee.” 

And, indeed, he spoke the truth. Her wild gipsy ways seemed forgotten. 
Her manner had a mingled grace and stateliness which would not have ill- 
become the proudest Castiliau maiden, ltudulpho wondered at the change ; 
and if he had loved her first for her simple charms, how much more dufhe 
love her now ! When the winter winds sifted the snow over the Bohemian 
plains, Rudolpho stood in a stately hall in his uncle’s presence. Don Fer¬ 


nando Echeranza was a man of imposing figure, and lordly bearing ; and just 
then a redder hue suffused his swarthy cheek than was wont to be there. 

“ I tell thee, Rudolpho, thou shalt marry thy cousin Inez,” said his uncle. 
“Thou, the heir of the Echeranzas, wed with a base born gipsy! The 
accursed thieves! I hate the impious race! Listen, Rudolpho. Twenty 
years ago a fair child lay sleeping on yonder couch. By the river there a 
band of these wretches were encamped. I gave them leave. How did they 
reward me ? One of them entered here, and bore away the child—my child 
—to sell her for a slave to the Mussulman. Do I not rightly hate them? 
Rudolpho, say.” 

“ But, Teresa—” said Rudolpho, hesitating. 

“ Teresa! ” repeated Don Fernando, starting. 

The tapestry rustled. “ Thine own Teresa,” cried a sweet voice. “ It is 
thy daughter. Look up, my father. My heart told me I was thy daughter.” 
And Teresa threw herself into her father’s arms. 

It was even so. The gipsies had kept the stolen child, and as she grew up, 
she had acquired such power over them that they had made her their queen. 
And so it was his cousin Teresa who became Rudolpho’s bride, and the heir of 
the Echeranzas did not wed with a base-born gipsy. C. E. H. 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM, 


Oli! how can I forget the time 
When you and I first met ? 

The time when first you spoke of love, 
I never can forget. 

You ask mo to forget those days, 

As though they ne’er had been ; 


You often vow’d your heart was mine, 
And I its only queen. 

But now those days ha - o pass’d away, 
And v*u are false to me ! 

Yet I cau ne’er forget the vows 
Told ’neath the linden tree! J. O. 


COO MB E LACY. 


Chapter VI. 

Miss Lydia Macintosh had been in declining health for the last two years. At 
first Mr. Galen recommended her to go to the seaside, which she did ; but not 
deriving the expected benefit, she returned to her cottage soon after Percival’s 
departure, and was able at that time to move about the house and garden, 
whilst Milly continued her studies at the Park. One day, however, Milly was 
summoned home by Richard, who said his mistress had been taken suddenly 
worse, and the doctor was then at the cottage. Sir Brian, who was going to 
attend a meeting on some county business at Rockhampton, insisted on convey¬ 
ing her back in his carriage, accompanied her into the cottage, and waited to 
hear the result, lest she should need support or consolation in his absence. 
Mr. Galen reported it to be an attack of paralysis affecting his patient’s 
speech and left side; she had rallied a little, and he did not apprehend any 
immediate change. 

Sir Brian departed, Mr. Galen left also after a while, having given Milly full 
instructions for the treatment of the invalid. It was the first time she had 
ever been called upon to act as a nurse, and she found her situation trying in 
the extreme; for from a good-tempered easily pleased person, Miss Lydia had 
in the course of a few hours become excessively irritable and dissatisfied. Her 
speech was so indistinct that it was impossible to understand it, and she 
invariably grew angry if she saw that her meaning was not comprehended. 
Milly bore her pettishness with the sweetest patience, and seemed never weary 
of standing by her bed, and administering to her wants and whims. She 
grew stingy and suspicious too about household matters, fancied there was 
mismanagement in the dairy, and so Miily’s little feet were running up and 
down stairs a hundred times a day, with messages to Cicely, and instructions 
to Richard, until both the old servants declared themselves to be “ Maist out 
o’ their mind wi’ sich nonsense.” It was as much as ever poor Milly could 
do to keep peace between the parties, for Richard and his wife were often on 
the point of leaving, and only stayed, as they told Sir Brian, for the sake of 
the dear young lady, “ who would be lonesome like wi’ strangers round her.” 

In vain Lady Eleanor coaxed and entreated Miss Lydia to have a nurse; 
nay, even offered to send down one of her own domestics, a nice, quiet, 
experienced woman, whose services were invaluable in sickness, as she was a 
light sleeper, always at hand when wanted, and strong enough to move her 
without assistance; but in vain; the invalid was obstinately determined that 
no one but Milly and Cicely should enter her room in the nursing department, 
and the only way in which Lady Eleanor could lighten Milly’s duties was by 
taking her place occasionally in the sick chamber, whilst she sent the poor 
girl for a ride or drive with her own or the Rectory family. 

Though Mr. and Mrs. Templeton were not at first much disposed to notice 
Miss Lydia’s little foundling, they had long since become strongly attached to 
her, and vied with the family at the Park m sending fruit, flowers, delicacies, 
new publications, and everything they could think of, to cheer and enliven the 
weariness and monotony of the young nurse’s present life. 

Months dragged slowly on ; Miss Lydia remained very nearly in the same 
state, unable to move her arm, therefore incapable of doing anything to amuse 
herself, and beguile the time that hung so heavily on her hands. Naturally 
active, both in body and mind, this state of torpor was exceedingly trying to 
her; and though her speech slightly improved, her temper became even more 
fretful and impatient than ever. 

Mr. Galen was iu daily attendance, and much he marvelled at the unruffled 
calmness of Milly’s face, the gentle tones in which she answered Miss Lydia’s 
querulous, oft-repeated questions upon the most trifling subjects, and bore her 
occasional outbursts of angry invective or flat contradiction, without the 
slightest change of countenance or difference of behaviour. 

“ Whatever are they clashing the bells for now ? The horrid noise almost 
makes me mad,” said Miss Lydia, who was in one of her worst humours on 
the morning of Percival’s majority. 

“ I suppose Percy is come home. It is his birthday, you know,” replied 
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Milly, whose heart was so full of joy at his return, that she forgot for the 
time the story of the hamper, which Miss Lydia had related a few days before. 

“ No, I do not know auything about it," said Miss Lydia; “and I wish you 
would abandon that form of expression. Nothing annoys me so much as to 
hear any person say ‘ you know and you know,’ when I have told you a dozen 
times that it is vulgar", and that-no lady would use such an expression. And 
the idea of your calling him Percy, as if you were his sister! It is marvellous 
to me how you can be so very bold!” 

“ I am very sorry; I did not know it was wrong,” stammered Milly, looking 
much surprised. 

“ Then I tnink your own sense and maidenly modesty might have told you, 
that it didn’t sound well to hear a young girl, in your position, call a gentle¬ 
man like Mr. Latham by his Christian name; nay, ’twas worse than that— 
quite a pet term of endearment. But let me have my breakfast, child, unless 
you mean to keep me without a meal all day!” 

The fretful invalid found fault with everything that was brought her, and 
Cicely came in for her share of blame. The butter was too salt—the bread not 
sufficiently baked-the coffee was declared to be cold—and Milly’s patience 
was severely tried in boiling the eggs. 

In vain she timed them by Percival’s last gift—a pretty little watch—and 
thought of his kindness in leaving it for her, in lieu of the farewell he had not 
the opportunity of taking in any other way. Miss Lydia’s bell resounded 
through the cottage, and she hurriedly obeyed its summons, and meekly 
endured the grumbling that followed. 

Miss Lydia was one of Mr. Galen’s best patients; and knowing that she 
liked a bit of gossip, he made his diurnal visits as long as possible. Some¬ 
times he even succeeded in talking her into a good temper; and oh! how 
Milly blessed him for it in her heart! He came at all hours, sometimes early, 
sometimes late; and often, when in a facetious mood, repeated his old 
promise of bringing her a husband some fine day. This expression had 
occurred more frequently of late ; and Milly might have observed, if she had 
paid any attention to the subject, that some remark about his son Celsus 
immediately followed. This, however, she did not notice, for her thoughts 
were generally bent on Miss Lydia; and now she was heartily wishing he 
would come, as the old lady wanted soothing. 

At last her desires were gratified. The doctor’s carriage—for he had long 
since yielded to the persuasions of his wife and daughter, and set up a phaeton 
large enough to afford them the pleasure of an occasional drive—stopped at 
the bridge, and the active little man was not long in making his appearance. 
Business first, conversation afterwards, was his motto, so having received 
satisfactory answers to his professional inquiries, he sat down, fully prepared to 
discourse on the news of the day. 

“So the young heir is returned at last,” said Mr. Galen; “and not an 
hour sooner than he could help, unless he had the impudence to bide away 
altogether, which he could hardly do, considering the preparations that were 
made to do him honour. His staying till the last moment though doesn’t look 
well, does it ? But we’ll hope for the best.” 

After waiting in vain for Miss Lydia to defend him, Milly said, timidly, 
“Lady Eleanor told us that Percy—Mr. Latham, I mean—was detained in 
France somewhat against his will by Lady Carisbrook, who is so fond of Paris 
that she kept on postponing the time of their departure, and Percy—Mr. 
Latham, I mean—after having arranged to join their party, could not very 
well excuse himself from doing so! ” 

“Ah, it’s all very well for her to say so,” said Mr. Galen; “but my notion 
is, that Miss Carisbrook was the attraction; I had a good view of her as the 
carriages passed, and I assure you she is an uncommonly handsome, striking 
looking young lady.” 

It has been truly said that no action of a man’s life concerns the rest of the 
world so little as his marriage; yet there is no event that people busy them¬ 
selves so much about. The dialogue that ensued was a case in point, for Miss 
Lydia and the doctor discussed the subject for full ten minutes, and finally 
agreed that Miss Carisbrook was in every respect a suitable match for Mr. 
Latham. 

This important matter settled to her satisfaction, the invalid wanted to know 
how the fite was to be conducted, for as yet she had had no decisive informa¬ 
tion on that head ; Lady Eleanor having from the kindest motives forborne to 
speak of it before Milly, whose presence she knew it was hopeless to expect. 

“ Oh ! the preparations are on the grandest, most extensive scale,” said Mr. 
Galen ; “ embracing all classes, as you shall hear. For the nobility and gentry 
there’s the ball; then the tenantry with their families have a splendid enter¬ 
tainment at midday, a capital diuner in fact, though they call it a collation, 
because the viands are cold. The young heir is to take the chair at the prin¬ 
cipal table; Mr. Templeton presides at another; and I guess I shall be 
deputed to do the honours of the third. I saw the marquee fitting up yesterday; 
and ’ tis only a wonder to me where all the chairs and tables, dishes and spoons 
come from, to say nothing of the provisions, Miss Lydia.” 

“ And the money ! ” responded the invalid. “What an immense sum it 
will cost!.” 

“ Very true,” said the doctor; “but Sir Brian’s enormously rich, and it is 
delightful to see people who can afford it distribute their wealth with such a 
liueral hand. Think of the pleasure this fete will give to hundreds of people 
who have been looking forward to it for weeks; for the tradespeople have been 
invited, and they moreover have the power of giving tickets to any persons 
whom they know to be respectable and well-conducted; the only stipulation 
is that such persons shall provide themselves with cups, or some sort of 
drinking vessel. Tea, coffee, ale, and cider, with plenty of eatables, and 
persons to serve them, are scattered all over the park. There are shows, games, 
musie, and all sorts of diversions too for their amusement; in short, it’s 
just like a fair—what a fair used to be in our young days, you know, Miss ; 
Lydia.” 

“ Ah! I remember when Lammas fair was held in the green yonder, people I 
came to it from miles round.” I 


“Well, it’s precisely the same now,” interrupted Mr. Galen; “the road 
from Rockhampton is lined with every description of vehicle and vast numbers 
on foot. It did one good to see such lots of happy faces. The day is propi¬ 
tious also, clear and breezy, and neither too hot nor dusty. My son and 
daughter accompanied me, but they alighted at the cross road, and walked on, 
for I thought if Cicely were not busy, perhaps you could spare Miss Milly for 
an hour or so—a little relaxation would do her a deal of good.” 

Milly, surprised and vexed, negatived the proposition at once; but Miss 
Lydia, in her crossest tones, replied, “ To he sure she can go if she likes. I 
don’t want her. Cicely can do all I require, and if she couldn’t, there are 
other people to be had, I suppose. Mrs. Templeton remarked that she was 
looking pale the last time she called, so perhaps she thought I was keeping 
her in too much.” 

“Pray, don’t say anything more about it. I had rather not go—much 
rather not,” said the poor girl, earnestly. 

“ Oh, but I insist upon it that you do go,” said Miss Lydia; “ it’s not very 
agreeable to be taken to task so much about your pale face, in a way that 
plainly says I am the cause of it. Nay, you need not turn your eyes so 
deprecatingly on me. I can read the expression of a countenance as well as 
another person, and Mrs. Templeton’s told me she thought you were kept too 
close a prisoner.” 

“ I hope you won’t entertain such an opinion for a moment, my dear Miss 
Lydia,” said Milly, tearfully. “ Mrs. Templeton, I am sure, did not mean 
anything so rude, and after what you told me last week, I should greatly 
prefer remaining at home. Besides, I have not been invited.” 

“ Times must be changed, indeed, if you require an invitation to go to 
Coombe Lacy ! ” said Miss Lydia. “ Not but what 1 dare say that will be the 
end of it; for early friendships and attachments are seldom lasting, especially 
when there is such difference in the position and circumstances of the parties, 
as there is between the children of Sir Brian Latham and the deserted 
foundling at Willow Cottage. But youth is ever credulous, and you won’t 
believe this until you find it to be the case ; so I insist upon it that you go, 
and see if my prediction is not fulfilled.” 

Milly was quite aware that further resistance was useless; but she felt an 
indescribable reluctance to leave the invalid, and loitered about the room 
arranging little matters upon the table and chimney-piece. 

“ What are you poking about there for?” exclaimed Miss Lydia, angrily. 
“ Go and put on your bonnet directly. Do you think Mr. Galen has nothing 
else to do but to wait all the day fbr you? And take the dress you wore at the 
dance last Christmas with you, for you are not to come back till to-morrow, 
remember. It shan’t be said that I deprive you of healthful recreation, I’m 
determined.” 

Milly stood aghast at the proposition, knowing that Cicely would never 
have patience to wait on the invalid for such a length of time. She dared 
not say so, however; but Mr. Galen understood her look, and spoke lor her. 

“ Well,” said he, “ I don’t think that’s quite wise ; and I shall not consent 
to it, unless you’ll adopt my plan, which is that you will let me ask Mary 
Sims to coine and stay here the while. Her husband died a fortnight since, 
you know, and he was the best of the ringers; so she, poor soul, is sad enough, 
I’ll warrant, and would like to be a little further from the sound of the bells, 
whose joyful chimes must fall like a knell upon her heart.” 

Miss Lydia, who, though irritable from disease, was still alive to pity, ex¬ 
claimed, “ Poor soul! I never thought of her. Yes, let her come by all means. 
We will have a roast fowl and tapioca pudding for dinner, and Cicely shall 
bake a currant cake for her tea, since she is prevented by her recent bereave¬ 
ment from joining the Coombe Lacy festivities. Ah! that’s the way, you see; 
when one is in trouble, another is rejoicing. All have sorrow in their turn, 
with strength to bear it, if we seek for it aright. Ready, are you, my dear,” 
she added, addressing Milly, who entered equipped for the ride. “ There’s a 
good child, now; be sure and enjoy yourself, and tell me all about it 
to-morrow.” 

“ Is it quite vain to entreat you to let me remain where I am ?” said Milly. 
“ I don’t like leaving you a bit,” she continued, putting her arms round Miss 
Lydia’s neck, whilst her eyes were filled with tears. 

“ Quite vain, my dear child; for a little change will do you good,” said 
Miss Lydia. “ I have been very selfish in keeping you such a close prisoner 
so long; very selfish and very cross, too, I fear sometimes; but forgive me, 
Milly, one kiss more. Now go, my darling.” 

Widow Sims did not notice that a carriage had stopped at her cottage, so 
the doctor softly lifted the latch and went in. She was sitting with her back 
to the window, knitting a stocking, looking very sad and forlorn. The 
increased loudness of the bells made her aware that the door was open. 
Mechanically she rose to shut it, and started, dropping a curtsey at the sight 
of Milly and Mr. Galen. When made acquainted with their errand, she 
consented at once; for she knew of old that active employment is a whole¬ 
some sedative to grief. Milly explained as concisely as possible some of the 
invalid’s most important ways and likings, and after begging Mary to be very 
careful and kind, and to go to Willow Cottage immediately, the doctor and 
his charge were once more on the road to the Park, Milly’s face brightening 
•and growing rosy with fresh air and happy anticipations. 

“ I suppose, Miss Milly, you’re getting impatient for the fulfilment of my 
promise,” said the doctor, whisking a fly from his horse’s ear with the end of 
his whip. 

“ Promise! I don’t know what you mean, Mr. Galen,” replied Milly, 
rousing herself from her reverie. 

“ Why, don’t you remember I used to promise to bring you a husband some 
fine day ? ” said the doctor; “ and I thought, as the weather was propitious, 
and I had made such an effort to get you, you might be fancying Mr. Right 
was come.” 

“ Mr. Right!” said Milly, whose colour had deepened - during this speech. 

“ Ah ! I see you don’t understand,” said Mr. Galen, “ my girl Lotty would 
have understood it in a minute. By the bye, I want to introduce you to each 
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other; she walked on with delsus—my soil, you know—you recollect him, 
Miss Milly, I hope ? ” 

Milly hardly knew whether she did or not, and her countenance revealed 
the doubt to Mr. Galen, who proceeded, “Celsus was at Willow Cottage 
two or three times as a boy. Miss Lydia was very kind, gave him raspberries 
and cream—he has often spoken of it, and of you, too, Miss Milly; but lately 
he has been too much occupied with his studies to accompany me; not from any 
disrespect to Miss Lydia or you, far from it, for he still retains a very vivid 
impression of-” 

“ The raspberries and cream,” laughed Milly, merrily. 

The stout little man looked serious for a moment; but his good humour 
prevailing, he laughed also, and then his attention was called off to some 
friends who seemed desirous of attracting his notice. 

As they passed the lodge the crowd thickened, and he appeared to know 
every body, and went on nodding to one, how-do-you-do-ing to another, but 
still keeping up a conversation with his companion, telling her what a fine 
young man Celsus was; so clever as a youth that he had been induced to 
bring him up to the higher walk of his profession. 

“I hoped a great deal from him,” he continued, with pardonable pride, 

“ and my hopes have not been disappointed, for he has just returned from 
Edinburgh with his diploma! The boy has actually got above his father. 
Dr. Galen, forsooth! HeTl be taking a house and looking out for a wife 
next, hey, Miss Milly ?” 

“ Very likely,” responded Milly, with not the slightest notion of what she 
was assenting to, her mind being entirely absorbed by the multitude of people 
that surrounded her. 

At length the phaeton stopped, and the doctor handed her from it. 

“ Friend Galen, you are late,” said a gentleman in passing; “ the marquee 
is full by this time; people were taking their places half an hour ago, and I 
saw your son amongst the number.” 

“ Thank you ; the very thing I wanted to know,” said the doctor. “ Now, 
then, we’ll make our way there as fast as possible. Don’t be frightened, Miss 
Milly. If the people push, you push at them again; that’s the way to get 
through a crowd.” 

“But, Mr. Galen, I don’t want to go to the marquee,” said Milly. “I j 
wish to join Lady Eleanor, of course.” | 

“ Oh, but not just directly,” said the doctor. “ You’ll let me introduce you j 
to my son first. Dear me, I thought you were going to make one of our ; 
party,” he added, with a doleful look. j 

“ Come on, Mr. Galen, we’re waiting for you,” shouted a voice from the j 
slope above. I 

“ I can never get through that crowd,” said Milly, hanging back. “ There’s 1 
not a lady amongst them. Do let us go round to the side entrance, Mr. | 
Galen.” 

“ Impossible,” said he ; “ it would take us so long ; and see, the gentlemen 
are going in. There’s Mr. Latham, I really think.” 

Milly’s heart gave a bound; but she had seen so many eyes bent upon her, 
that she dared not glance again in that direction; and, keeping as much in 
the shadow of her short though corpulent companion as possible, she glided on 
with the parasol held pretty close to her face. 

“You’re behind your time, doctor,” said a punctual old gentleman, 
drawing out his watch ; “it’s eight minutes past two by my watch, and your 
table’s crammed full. You’ll scarcely find elbow-room for yourself, much j 
less for the lady. Your daughter, I presume ? ” 

Mr. Galen was prevented from replying by Mr. Latham, who, turning from : 
the group of gentlemen with whom he had been talking, advanced and shook ! 
hands with him, whilst the meddlesome old timist continued, “ Perhaps Mr. 
Latham could find a corner for your daughter; she would grace any banquet, 
I’m certain.” 

“ Miss Milly does not wish to be present at the dinner,” began the doctor. 

“ Milly, is it possible ? ” exclaimed Mr. Latham, pushing aside the parasol, 
and taking her hands in his before half the words were uttered; then, drawing : 
her arm within his own, and bowing to the, group who surrounded him, he 1 
said, smiling, “ My friends will, I hope, excuse me for a few minutes, whilst ' 
I escort this lady to my mother. We have already delayed too long; there- j 
fore, I beg you will take your seats, and permit my cousin, Mr. Carisbrook, I 
to occupy the chair in my absence, which will be but short.” j 

The name of Carisbrook brought back into Milly’s mind the dialogue she ; 
had heard at the cottage that morning, and unconsciously to herself her cheek j 
became pale, her manner cold and stiff. I 

“ What is the matter, dear Milly ? ” asked Percival, whose eyes had scarcely ! 
wandered from her countenance. “ I fear you don’t enjoy this meeting as I 1 
do, or else the crowd and noise have given you a headache.” j 

“No, J. am very well, thank you,” she replied; “only sorry to take you 
away from your post, Mr. Latham.” * , 

“Mr. Latham!” he exclaimed, impetuously; “I never expected to have ! 
heard that name from you, Milly. How can I have been so unfortunate as to 
offend you ? ” 

“Offend me!” she echoed. “ Pray do not speak so; you know it is quite, 
impossible you can have offended me.” 

“Then, why in the world do you treat me as if I had?” said Percival. 

“ Are you not holding my arm as if it were a red-hot poker, and averting 
your face to the utmost of your power? Turn round, Milly, and tell me the 
reason.” 

“Indeed, I have no reason to give,” she replied, hesitatingly; “but you 
are a man, and I am a woman, now—and the difference in our positions is so 
very great, that—that ” 

“You must have acquired a vast amount of wisdom, Milly, since we met, 
if all this comes from your own little head,” said the young man, laughing ; i 
“ but somehow I doubt it; so if there is a partnership, please let me hear the 
sentiments separately. Miss Lydia’s first, yours next; and then I shall arrive 
at the root of the matter.” 


She smiled, but was evidently unwilling to Say anything more on the 
subject, whilst he continued his entreaties, declaring he would not leave her 
side until he had learnt the whole truth. His influence over her was great 
in days of yore, and it had not lost its effect now ; so he succeeded in extract- 
ihg pretty nearly the whole of Miss Lydia’s remarks respecting her intimacy 
with the family at Coombe Lacy, and the manner in which she was thrown 
upon that lady’s benevolence. 

“ I remember hearing something of that story before,” said Percival, when 
she had concluded; “but Sir Brian and Lady Eleanor have always been like 
parents to you, and will, I am sure, continue their affection. Whilst I—but 
there’s no time for me to speak of my feelings. I wish I could be sure that 
yours had undergone as little change, dear Milly.” 

They had reached a turn in the shrubbery, and came suddenly in front of 
a large party of ladies and gentlemen, who were dispersed about, some standing, 
some sitting, on the little grassy knoll that commanded a full view of the 
park and the beautiful country that surrounded it.. , 

“ Ah, here comes Percival with his favourite sister, I can see! ’tis impos¬ 
sible to mistake those blue eyes,” said Lady Carisbrook, advancing towards 
them, and taking Milly’s hand. “ Well, I don’t think you’ve said too much 
in her praise, though I fancied at the time you were bestowing it somewhat 
lavishly, more like a lover than a brother,” she added, smiling as she kissed 
her cheek. 

Percival felt rather awkward at this unexpected address, and Milly was 
much confused; but her confusion was so becoming, that the young man 
could hardly regret a circumstance that had brought such beautiful blushes 
to his view. 

“Your ladyship is under a delusion,” ho replied, rallying his faculties, 
and withdrawing his gaze from ah object which was every moment becoming 
more lovely in his estimation; “ but I shall leave my father to explain it, 
and make the best of my way to the guests, who are, I fear, impatiently 
awaiting my arrival.” 

. “ Why, my love, this is indeed a treat,” said Sir Brian, coming up, and 
giving Milly a hearty welcome. “ Eleanor went to the cottage more than 
once with the express purpose of petitioning for your company; but Miss 
Lydia was so dreadfully cross she was afraid to broach the subject. How 
did you come ? But I need not ask, for Percival fetched you, of course.” 

“No, indeed ! It was Mr. Galen who proposed bringing me this morning,” 
she replied; “ and greatly to my surprise, Miss Lydia consented most readily. 
Nay, she even suggested that 1 should stay the night, if agreeable to Lady 
Eleanor, and was so kind at parting, you can’t think.” 

Milly’s violet eyes became dewy at the remembrance of that close embrace, 
and the wistful gaze with which she was followed to the door. She had 
no time for thinking on the invalid’s impressive farewell, as Ellen and Caro¬ 
line spied her out, and carried her off to another part of the grounds, where 
a party of young people were engaged in some merry game. 

“Who is she?” asiced Lady Carisbrook, after their retreating forms had 
vanished from her view. 

“ I can’t tell you,” replied the baronet. “ All that is at present known of 
her is that she was left some fourteen years ago in the garden of Willow 
Cottage. She was such a puny, delicate child, that Miss Lydia Macintosh 
was afraid to send her to the Union, and most benevolently took the entire 
charge of her. The resemblance, which I see has not escaped your observa¬ 
tion, was perceptible from her earliest infancy; it won my affection irre¬ 
sistibly, and led me to encourage an intimacy between the children which has 
grown with their growth, and strengthened with their strength. Percival, for 
instance is, I believe, as much attached to her as to either of his sisters.” 

“I do not doubt it,” said her ladyship with a most significant smile'; “but 
I question if his regard be of a fraternal character.” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated the baronet with a start of surprise; “such an idea never 
occurred to me before ; but it is possible, nevertheless.” 

“Not only possible, but probable -nor probable alone, but actual,” replied 
her ladyship, pronouncing each syllable with distinctive emphasis. Then with 
a light affected laugh she added, “ It is marvellous to me how people can act 
so thoughtlessly as you and Lady Eleanor have done in this matter. Fancy 
a baronet and his family petting an unfortunate little outcast, whose very 
mother was ashamed to acknowledge it, for the sake of an imaginary likeness 
to a beloved object ! Oh, dear, deaij it is too good. Let nobody say after 
this, that the days of romance are over.” 

“Nay, the likeness is not imaginary,” said Sir Brian coldly. “Beatrice 
now sees it as strongly as I do; and I could perceive by your countenance that 
it struck you forcibly; nor is it confined to the outward form alone, for in 
mind, manner, and character they are precisely alike.” 

“And the name,” said her ladyship; “but I suppose that was of your 
bestowing ? ” 

“Not so,” replied the baronet; “for it tfas the plainest word her lisping 
tongue could articulate, and she Used it always in lieu of a personal pronoun. 
This circumstance, taken into consideration with her lovely eyes and the 
particular time at which she was brought here—just after the arrival of the 
ill-fated Delawar , remember—makes me think that she has a claim on my 
affections; that I was drawn towards her by the force of Nature.” 

Lady Carisbrook laughed again the same conventional laugh so often heard 
in the fashionable world, that carries no joy in its heartless tones. “ Your 
reasoning amuses me,” she said; “it shows how persons can justify their 
conduct to themselves, whilst to others it appears most outrageously absurd 
and inconsistent. But will your arguments hold good when applied to 
Percival? If he should be so foolish as to desire her fora wife, will you 
sanction his marriage with the nameless girl if he tells you he was drawn 
towards her by the force of Nature ? ” 

No two human beings could be more opposite in feelings, tastes, habits, and 
opinions than were Sir Brian Latham, and Lady Carisbrook at this period 
of their lives. The former was generous, warm-hearted, confiding as ho 
had ever been; the latter was cold, exclusive, artificial, experiencing no 
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happiness in herself and imparting* none to others. This fete, which was 
enjoyed most heartily, not only by the working classes, but by the baronet and 
a large assemblage of his friends, was to her an insufferable bore; and nothing 
would have induced her to be present at it, or to have revisited her early home, 
whose memories were anything but soothing as they rose in condemnation of 
her frivolous pursuits, but the hope of Percival’s becoming enamoured of her 
daughter. That hope, however, had been blighted in the bud, and it was not 
in her nature to receive so bitter a disappointment, without feeling anger 
towards every one who had occasioned it. 

There was something about Milly, though, that Lady Carisbrook could not 
altogether dislike; the girl would have been well enough in her proper station, 
where in all probability Percivai would never have beheld her, and the young 
man was not so much to blame considering what temptation his father had 
placed in his way; so it was Sir Brian who was the cause of the miscarriage 
of her plans, and on him and his romantic folly the full vial of her displeasure 
was poured. She knew the proud old Norman blood that had flowed for 
centuries in the veins of the Lathams must fume and ferment at the bare 
possibility of the heir of its ancient race allying himself with the offspring 
of shame, reproach, or mendicitv, and she did not fail to shoot her arrows 
straight at the mark, and represent the case in the worst conceivable light to 
the baronet. 

Sir Brian was a man who had learnt to govern his temper, and never 
suffered passion to get ahead of his judgment. He heard all her ladyship had 
to say, and then retired to the solitude of his library for half an hour. At 
the end of that time his mind was made up ; on the morrow he would question 
his son closely on the subject; and if Percivai really loved Milly, they would 
institute inquiry far and near, and spare no trouble or expense to find out 
her parentage. Should his own wild fancy be realized, she would be the 
wife he would have chosen for him out of all the world. If not, why then, 
supposing their hearts were devoted to each other, their attachment should be 
proved by five years’ separation, when, should their love survive the probation, 
the old Latham pride must yield, and his son’s happiness be consummated, 
whatever her origin might be. He rejoined the company with such an 
undisturbed countenance that Lady Carisbrook thought her words had failed 
in effect; nor did Percivai perceive anything unusual in his tone when they 
met, as if accidentally, in a small corridor. 

“Yours has been rather a fagging day, my boy, has it not? ” said Sir 
Brian, laying his hand on the young man’s shoulder, and looking with proud 
affection on his handsome animated features. “ Popularity, you find, has its 
price as well as everything else. No wonder you are heated and weary with 
so much excitement and haranguing.” 

Percivai laughed; and, throwing back his hair from his broad, high fore¬ 
head, said, “ Well, the speeches were somewhat long, I must confess, and the 
cheering was vociferous; but it was the cricket put me in such a broil. We 
had dreadful players on our side, and I was determined not to be beaten at my 
favourite game ; still, I’m not a bit weary. Ready to dance till sunrise, if I 
can find partners. How provoking that I never thought of asking Milly ! I 
hope she is not engaged.” 

“ Just as well that you forgot it, Percivai, I think,” said his father; “ for 
you are the hero of the night, and should distribute your attentions amongst 
the county families. They will expect it, you may depend.” 

“ If you think so, it must be done,” said Percivai; “ but the ball does not 
appear so delightful as it did. How lucky Milly remains till to-morrow ! If 
she had not, I should have seen very little of her.” 

With this happy facility of viewing the bright side of things and events, 
the young man proceeded to his dressing*rootli. 

The operations of the toilet were soon over with him; and he set his door 
ajar, and moved to and fro the apartment, listening at intervals for the sound . 
of footsteps; then impatient, it would seem, of the delay, went out and 
stationed himself in an adjoining recess. Soon a light, graceful figure, 
enveloped in a cloud of white tarletan, glided down the stairs towards him, 
and he caught a peep of the tiniest little white satin boot imaginable. 

“ Don’t be frightened, Milly,” he cried, as he sprang to her side, and turned 
'her face to the lamp. “ I must have one good look at you nffw, for it will be 
a long while before I get another opportunity.” 

“You are not going away again, surely?’•' she said, lifting her eyes 
inquiringly to his. 

“ No, no,” he replied; “ but my father says I must select partners from 
amongst the titled guests, as it is such a public affair. So I am afraid I 
shan’t be able to have a dance, or even five minutes’ chat with you.” 

“ Is that all ? ” asked Milly, laughing. “ I fancied from your doleful look 
there was a voyage to the antipodes, or a pilgrimage to Mecca, in consideration.” 

“ If there had been, I hope you would show more sympathy with my 
feelings than you do at present,” said Percivai. “ It is bad enough to be dis¬ 
appointed of my anticipated waltz. But how you are grown, Milly—up to my 
shoulder, I declare,” he said, pulling her head against his arm, “and so 
lovely!” he a ided, holding her at a little distance. “Oh! Milly, I cannot find 
words to tell how beautiful I think you.” 

She felt her colour rising under his ardent gaze, and assumed gaiety to hide 
her confusion. 

“I thought to-day you had come back thoroughly English, except the 
moustache,” she said; “but I find I Was mistaken, for these manners are 
certainly foreign, and your language an unknown tongue.” 

“ ^ ■ ” sa id he, archly ; “ then you must permit me to teach it to you ; 

you could not have a better instructor, for I have been learning the rudiments 
all my life, though I was not aware of being so deeply versed in it as I am. j 
And, dear Milly,” he continued, stealing his arm round her fairy-like waist, 

“ may 1 not take the sweet welcome home I used to receive from your lips ? I | 
never returned before without having it, you know, and I missed it so very ; 
much.” I 

“ Oh, that was when we were children, and didn’t know any better,” she 
said' with averted face and downcast eyes. I 
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“ I don’t know any better now, Milly/* he whispered, pressing one, two, 
three kisses upon her soft, glowing cheek. 

She broke from him impulsively, whilst a rosy tint rapidly suffused the 
whiteness of her neck and brow. 

“ Forgive me, Milly,” he said, dexterously catching her hand to prevent the 
flight he saw she intended. “’Twasn’t much after two years’ absence. I will 
never so offend again, if I can help it.” 

The last Words came lingeringly forth, and she could not choose but smile, 
and that so sweetly, as to make it very hard for him to avoid a repetition of 
his fault. 

A pause ensued, during which he noted the alteration in her appearance ; 
the rich luxuriance of her chesnut hair, which curled naturally as of yore, 
hung in a profusion of glossy ringlets from the back of her small head. She 
was aperfect Hebe, the personification of health and happiness. 

“Well,” she said, laughing, “ you have criticised my dress long enough. 
It was made for a ball at the Rectory, which I did not attend in consequence 
of Miss Lydia’s illness. Perhaps you think it too simple for this grand 
occasion; but you used to like me best in white.” 

“No, no, you put it wrongly,” said he; “ I always liked you best, and 
thought white most becoming.” 

“ That’s a distinction without a difference,” said Milly ; “ if you are getting 
quizzical, I shall run away; indeed, I must, for I promised Caroline—” 

“ Wait one minute for your bouquet,” said Percivai. “ Did you suppose I 
had forgotten my old habit of providing you with flowers ? I have something 
else here, too, Milly,” he added, drawing forth a beautiful bracelet formed of 
turquoises set as a wreath of forget-me-nots; “you will let me clasp it on, and 
wear it for my sake, won’t you ? ” 

The sound of an opening door and voices from the gallery above made him 
drop her hand, and dart down the opposite passage ; and before she had time 
to recover her presence of mind and pick up her handkerchief, which had 
fallen on the ground, a tali figure, magnificently attired in pink tulle, spotted 
with silver, stood beside her. 

Miss Carisbrook had been introduced to Milly in the morning, and now 
recognised her instantly in the bright light that revealed the minutest object on 
the staircase. Her large black eyes scanned proudly and coldly every feature 
of her countenance, then, in glancing over her apparel, caught sight of the 
circlet on her right arm, and fixed themselves on it with a basilisk’s gaze. 
Well did she remember that ornament! She had seen it at the jeweller’s 
in Paris the day Percivai accompanied them to make his purchases; nay, she 
had seen it in his hand, and recollected—oh, how clearly!—what her thoughts 
were at the time; that for a few brief moments she had indulged the hope 
that he was going to present it to herself; and the bitter feeling of disap¬ 
pointment with which she observed him lay it carelessly down, and turn to 
the examination of another case. True, he had given her a bracelet after¬ 
wards, of the snake form, such as he had brought back for his cousins at the 
Rectory ; and the blue forget-me-nots had passed from her mind until she saw 
them on Milly’s wrist. But Uow, in retracing those events, she remembered 
that Percivai had made some frivolous pretext for alighting from tne carriage 
soon after they had left the shop; and doubtless it was to purchase the bracelet 
which he would not buy iu their company. Poor Agatha ! The gem bought 
and given in secret told its own tale, sounded the death-knell of love upon her 
heart. From the instant she heard that Milly was not his sister, a presentiment 
of this had fallen upon her; but as he had shown her so much more kindness 
and attention than she had ever received from her brother, she shut her ears 
to the warning voice, and encouraged the pleasanter delusions of hope. 

Mil 1 T instinctively knew the feelings that raged in the bosom of the proud, 
high-born beauty, whose eyes seemed burning like coals of tire, and pene¬ 
trating into the very depth of her heart. She could not meet that scorching 
look; but, with lids cast down and trembling fingers, stood vainly attempting 
to arrange the flowers that iu her agitation she had untied. 

“ It is a pity you should have untwisted the ribbon from those flowers,” 
said Miss Carisbrook, in a cold, scornful voice, “as you do not appear likely 
to put them together again very speedily; and Mr. Latham, I imagine, 
would hardly like to be summoned publicly from the ball-room on such an 
errand, though it seems he is not above amusing himself by a little private 
flirtation. Let me warn you, though, Miss Milly, or what they call you, to 
beware how you receive such things as this !” she said, touching the bracelet 
with her fan, “from gentlemen in my cousin’s position, who, though they 
may make love to pretty foundlings, only marry with their equals*” 

With a waive of her hand, and the step of an empress, Miss Carisbrook 
swept by, leaving Milly in a state of great and painful bewilderment. Her 
appointment with Caroline and every thing else was forgotten, and she went 
slowly back to her own room to consider the meaning of Agatha’s speech an<^ 
the tumultuous sensations of her own heart. 

Few, very few, girls attain the age of Milly without having heard and read 
more of love than she had; but she knew enough of it to decide after some 
reflection that Percivai had behaved that day more like a lover than a brother 
to her; and pretty Milly’s face outblushed the damask rose, though there was 
no one by to see it, when she acknowledged to herselt that her regard tor him 
was of a deeper, more timid nature than it used to be. 

She looked at the rich gift, and felt that Percivai had indeed in Miss 
Carisbrook’s words “ made love” to her; but, knowing him better than she 
who so proudly claimed him as a cousin, she was convinced that, though 
privately given, nothing dishonourable was meditated by him, who from a boy 
had been generous, frank, and open in all his ways. No, no* she feared not 
that; nor did she fear Sir Brian’s, displeasure, for she knew he would be more 
sorrowful than angry; but what she did feel and grieve bitterly over was, 
that she had been the unhappy means of bringing all this sorrow into a family 
that she so dearly, devotedly loved. 

In the innocency of her own heart and full confidence in Percival’s honour, 
she doubted not that he would acquaint his father with the state of his 
affeotions, and she doubted not what that father’s answer would be. The last 
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of a line dating from the Conquest could give but one reply to such a question; 
and dear self-denying little Milly meekly confessed that that reply was just. 

“ Though there is no noble blood flowing in my own veins,” she said to 
herself, “ I can sympathise with dear Sir Brian’s family pride; and not even 
Percy's love and persuasions shall induce me to hide my nameless poverty 
under the banner of his illustrious house, lest I should chance to sully it with 
the stain of a father’s crime or a mother’s frailty.” 

A low knock at the door, two or three times repeated, then roused her from ! 
her meditations, and Ellen’s sweet voice was heard, exclaiming “ Milly! dear 
Millv ! what is the matter ? Why are you not down stairs with us ? ” 

MUly tried to subdue all outward evidence of emotion, and hastily turned 
the key and admitted the applicant. Ellen looked earnestly at her, and then 
round the room. 

“ Why are you here all alone, Milly ? ” she inquired. “ Percy is quite 
concerned about you, and begged me to come and see if you were ill. He says 
he parted from you on the staircase full an hour ago, a«d you have not made 
your appearance since.” 

Milly’s heart beat and her cheek reddened as she listened to this avowal of 
his interest in her; but she sighed as she thought it made the task of declining 
his love all the harder. How she wished she could avoid meeting him again; 
shun the b ill altogether, and retire to the obscurity of Willow Cottage, out of 
the way of the proud Carisbrooks and grand company, who viewed her with 
compassion, or overlooked her in contempt. . 

“ I have been thinking, Ellen,” she replied, “ that my position does not 
authorise me to mix with such noble guests as Lady Eleanor is entertaining 
below.” 

“ Nonsense,” interrupted Ellen ; “ if my father, mother, and Percy, whose 
festival it is, choose to invite you, and think your presence gives additional 
pleasure to the feast, I don’t see that any other person has a right to object. 
Indeed, it is no good for them to do so; for we shall ask you to come here all 
the same, and love you all the same, whatever the Carisbrooks and their set 
may say about it. So, come, Milly dear.” 

Milly was much affected, and embracing her, said, “ I haven’t told you all, 
dear Ellen. Various painful and perplexing thoughts, too numerous to men¬ 
tion, have disturbed my tranquillity to-night; amongst them is a fear that 
something is wrong at the Cottage. A dread that Miss Lydia may die with¬ 
out my seeing her again. Her parting was so very affectionate, so different 
to what her manner has lately been, that I cannot divest my mind of this 
impression.” 

Ellen kissed her brow, and said, ‘‘I’ll tell you what it is, darling. You’ve 
been pent up so long in Miss Lydia’s sick room that you have become nervous 
and fanciful. Not another minute shall you stay by yourself. I’ll button 
your glove as we go on, for Percy will be tired of waiting.” 

He was, for he met them on the way. Ellen explained—“ She fears Miss 
Lydia is ill, and wants to go to her, I believe; but it is impossible. The inmates 
of the cottage will be all asleep, you know.” 

“ Have you had any intelligence of her since you left ? ” he asked, taking 
Milly’s hand with the kindest sympathy. “ I understood that Mr. Galen 
apprehended no immediate change ? ” 

“Nor does he,” replied his sister; “for I heard him tell mamma she may 
linger in that state for months, and she was doing a great injury to our Milly 
in keeping her so closely confined.” But Percival disregarded her and looked 
to Milly for an answer. 

“ I have not heard since the morning,” she said; “ but I left with melan¬ 
choly forebodings, which have-been growing stronger and stronger; and I 
should be very glad to return if I could.” 

“ Of course you can if you wish it,” said Percival; “ but I have hardly 
spoken a word to you all the day. What do you want, Bruton ? ” he said, as, 
a footman advanced towards them. 

“A man has come from Willow Cottage, sir, with a message from Miss 
Lydia to request Miss Milly will return immediately.” j 

“ Oh ! ” said Milly, “ it’s Richard, and Miss Lydia is worse! ” | 

“No, ma’am,” said Bruton, “the man begged me to tell you ‘that his 
missus was no ways worse, but fidgetty like, ana wanted Miss Milly home ; ’ I 
was also to say that l ’twas a sharpish air, and you must please to wrap up 
well that you mightn’t take cold after dancing.’ ” , 

“That’s Cicely’s message and Richard’s wording, anybody can hear,” said ! 
Milly, smiling with a relieved mind at hearing her benefactress was not worse 
than usual; “and now I entreat you both to return to the ball-room,for your 
absence is sure to be noticed, and I am quite competent to put on a cloak 
and-” 

“ Order a carriage to be got ready for Miss Milly, and be in waiting to 
^attend her to it, and see that all is right, Bruton,” said Mr. Latham; then 
turning to Milly after the man had gone 10 obey his orders, he added, “ If you 
will not accept my escort, at least permit the housekeeper to accompany you. 

I shall not feel half satisfied if you go alone.” 

“Nonsense!” she said. “It is impossible that any harm can happen 
to me whilst under Richard’s protection. He has had the charge of me 
hundreds of times, and would feel deeply hurt if considered unworthy of that 
duty now. So good-bye, both of you, and give my love to Sir Brian, Lady 
Eleanor, and Caroline.” 

Miss Carisbrook, who had remarked not only Milly’s absence, but also the 
disappearance of Percival and Ellen from the scene of festivity, now 
approached them, and playfully reminded Mr. Latham that he was engaged 
to be her partner in the quadrille then forming. Adolphus followed, and 
made a similar claim on Ellen, so there was nothing for it but to leave Milly . 
to pursue her way without further opposition. [ 

As Milly entered the apartment, and caught sight of herself in the glass, she I 
said, “ It will never do for me to appear before Miss Lydia in this gay attire; I 
for if she is fidgetty, as Richard says, the vision of me in this dress will | 
make her ten times worse. She will remember, as well as I do, that I had it j 
on when she was taken ill, so I’ll change it. I shall not be five minutes.” j 


Nor was she much longer, before thoroughly cloaked, she glided down stairs 
and into the hall, concealing her face as well as she was able from the crowd 
of liveried servants that thronged on every side. 

She was by no means prepared for such an assemblage, and her confusion 
and timidity increased, when on glancing round she could not recognise 
Bruton, or one familiar face amongst the footmen who were watching her 
movements with manifest curiosity. She paused, uncertain whether she had 
not better return to her room, and ring for assistance; but the dread of 
encountering any fresh disagreeables prevented her. At that instant the front 
door was pushed slightly open, just enough to permit of her having a glimpse 
of Richard’s velveteen jacket and stout corduroys; so drawing her veil still 
more closely over her face, she hastily crossed the hall and passed through 
the door, which he cautiously opened to receive her. 

“ This way, Miss Milly, if ye plaze,” said Richard, posting on before in his 
usual heavy shambling gait. “ I was afeard ye worn’t a coming ^rter all, 
and them sarvants in there wor a jibing o’ me zo that I wor toired o’ waitiug; 
but it’s all roiglit now, we’ll get to hum in good toime.” 

“Yes, I hope so,” said Milly; “but you are going so fast, that I can 
scarcely follow ; and the night, too, is so dark that, coming out from the glare 
of light, I cannot distinguish any object perfectly. In what direction are you 
leading me, Richard ? Mr. Latham gave orders that a carriage should be 
in readiness.” 

“Zo ’tiss, Miss Milly,” he replied, “jest round this here corner. I telled 
Maister Bruton he’d no need to ha’ it up to the big door for all the sarvants 
to be bustling out ta hand ye in, as ye worn’t used to sich commotion, and 
wud prefar my ’tendance. Miss Lydia, mum, has behaved poirty well the day, 
’pun the whole. Cicely thinks as how us’ll be able to manage wi’ Mary 
Sims ’casionally, if zo be ye’d loike to kim to the Park now and then for a 
leetle divarsion. Here’s the carriage allroight, mam, and Williams on the box. 
I’ll be ’longside of’em directly, and then us shan’t be long in getting to hum.” 

He assisted her in and closed the door carefully, then mounting quickly to 
the driver’s seat, the whip sounded, and the horses went off at a pace that soon 
left the mansion and lights at Coombe Lacy far behind them. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 

THE THREE RIVERS.—A Welsh Legend. 

Three rivers, ere their rising, The sleepy little Rheidol, 

One silent summer night, With many a stretch and yawn. 

Talk’d largely what each meant to do Stared wonderingly around him 
At earliest dawn of light. To find his comrades gone. 

Fair Severn woke at sunrise, But, with a rush and splutter. 

And through the smiling land, “ Oh, never mind! ” quoth he ; 

Round many a verdant glen and glade “ Though up the last, I’ll be the first 
Her silvery girdle spann’d. To greet the stormsea.” 

Wye started up from slumber, And thus may many a laggard 

Sore vex’d to be behind, Take heart, and never heed, 

Then through the richest meadows sped j Though once by chance behind-hand, 
With graceful curve and wind. j To make the better speed. F. P. A . 

HEART-STRUGGLES. 

“Promise!”—“I do solemnly.”—“For ever!” continued the broken, 
earnest voice.—“ For ever!” echoed the weeping maiden by the bedside. 

The wasted hands were raised over the heads of the kneeling ones, the pale 
lips of the dying woman parted, the tongue tried to utter a blessing, which 
was only ended by a painful gasp; the large, sunken eyes grew brighter, 
rounder, then all light, all brightness faded from them and they were closed 
in death. 

! Now the sobs from the younger girl became groans, and her grief and excite¬ 
ment caused her to swoon. But the arm of her companion supported her ; it 
was her soft hands which bathed her temples; her tender, low voice, which 
whispered consolation, and so gently soothed—yes, even while her own heart 
was bleeding. • 

Brave Evelyn Owen ! It was well that the dying mother trusted in your 
strong love, clear judgment, ready wit, and womanly heart, to serve her child 
in this her hour of such bitter need. You who must now unite the tenderest 
sensibility of a woman with the prompt action and calm reason of a man. 
But let us explain this strange scene. 

Evelyn Owen was early left an orphan; at nine years of age her mother 
died, and she w r as adopted by Mrs. Ormond, in whose heart she soon won a 
place scarcely second to that estimable lady’s own daughter, the charming 
Edith Ormond, at that time scarcely three years of age, and day by day 
Evelyn developed such noble traits of character—open, self-reliant, self- 
sacrificing—that she soon won the love of all; but as the children advanced in 
years, the difference in their characters, dispositions, and appearance became 
more and more apparent. Edith was as beautiful as a poet’s dream, her 
slight form was full of grace, and was set off to advantage by her lovely face 
—her large, blue eyes beamed forth from a wealth of golden hair which fell 
in curls over cheeks and neck as pure and fair as Parian marble. Arch smiles 
were constantly hovering around her mouth, and seemed to play at hide and 
seek in the dimples in her cheeks, giving an expression so piquant and 
besvitching to her face, that the beholder would love the little lairy ere she 
spoke in her own charming, childish way, or laughed her own musical, 
innocent laugh. 

Of course the child-bcauty grew up as fair as the most favoured of earth’s 
daughters; she had alia woman’s charms, and all a woman’s weaknesses; 
vain, capricious, often inconstant, save in her love for her adopted sister 
Evelyn, whom she doted upon with all the warmth of her nature, whom she 
leaned upon as upon a strong staff, in whose sympathy she found consolation 
for her fancied girlish woes, of whose advice and protection she was always 
sure. And it really seemed as though the doctrine, that directly opposite 
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temperaments afford more continued congeniality, here in the deep love of 
these two differently organised beings found a wonderful proof; for that 
Evelyn Owen in soul and body was fashioned in a different mould from Edith 
none ever denied. 

Though becomingly neat and tidy in her dress while a girl, Evelyn never 
delighted in the gay ribbons and fanciful aprons and bright-coloured dresses 
which used to charm Edith so much. She seemed to consider life, too, a more 
earnest, serious business, with graver, deeper purposes inlaid, than ever 
arrested the attention or worried the vain little head of Edith; but then 
Evelyn was plain—yes, people called her ugly; for her eyes, though large 
and well-formed, and capable of expressing much emotion, were grey; and 
never did poets sing in rapture of those “ melting orbs,” or declare in 
questionable verses their bewitching power. She had besides a fashion of 
binding up the masses of her rich brown hair into a simple knot behind; 
and but seldom was she so coquettish as to allow the curls to 

Play on her neck , and wanton in the wind. 

But surely, if her skin was not so fair, nor her features as faultless as her 
beautiful sister’s, she was more than compensated for these deficiencies by 
being possessed of a form which sculptors would delight to model. As a 
child, she was always remarkable for her matchless figure; but when that 
form was rounded in womanhood, it was perfection. Her attitudes were 
always full of unaffected grace. She was tall, yet not too tall; comely and 
well-developed, yet not stout; her head rested upon her shoulders with an 
easy, pliant firmness, her waist occupying its natural place visibly and delight¬ 
fully undeforrned; and when she moved, the symmetrical limbs would betray 
their beauty by the modest grace of action. But coquetry, envy, vanity, or 
any childish passion, never had the power to separate the strong feeling, 
reasoning Evelyn, from the vain and* giddy Edith, nor alienate one from the 
other; so when Edith was seventeen, and Evelyn twenty-three, the former 
looked up to the latter with all the tenderness of a sister, with all confidence 
in her advice, all reliance on her good sense and deep love. 

It was about this time that the kind-hearted Mrs. Ormond died, and her 
last charge was to the strong, faithful Evelyn, to protect, cherish, and love 
the dependent Edith, and the dying woman’s tones still sounded in the ears 
of Evelyn Owen, as she kissed the damp temples of Edith. 

“ ‘ For ever! ’ Yes, ‘ forever,’ dear Edith, will I be your good loving sister, 
for ever!” said Evelyn, “for the love that your dear mother, Edith, bore to 
the orphan—I do solemnly promise for ever.” 

And the darkness settled upon the earth; the house wherein reposed the 
dead was silent, as dark as was the night without; but deep into the watches 
of that night sat the two figures in the chamber of death, and the silence was 
broken by the sobs of the younger as her head lay upon the bosom of the 
elder, who twined the heavy curls of Edith around her fingers tightly, pressed 
the head closer to her bosom, but looking out into the blackness with her pale 
tearless face, could only murmur, “ For ever, yes, for ever ! ” 

Two years had passed since the death of Mrs. Ormond. Two years—a 
short cycle indeed, but with how many changes is it fraught to all! How 
many hopes have been consummated, how many joys have been dissipated! 
How much of misery and happiness, what fears and trials and bitter sacrifices 
have been experienced! Two years! A short space indeed, yet how much 
suffering or how much light out of the darkness! 

Edith and Evelyn had experienced in their lives in that age—two years — 
many of these feelings. The whole estate of the deceased had been realised 
and invested in securities by an honourable trustee, and the two sisters were 
living with that kind friend at Clovernook, a few miles from town. Evelyn 
had as ever been the tender, constant, best of friends to Edith, and it seemed 
now as though their trust and friendship were so complete and perfect, that it 
would be impossible to stir the calm surface of their joys and mutual respect 
and love. But before the two years, a trial, the greatest of all to a woman 
came to Evelyn. 

It is not to be wondered at that with the extreme beauty of Edith Ormond, 
and the knowledge of her comfortable little income, there should come many 
suitors to Clovernook. But the gay girl paid little heed to their insipid 
flatteries or tedious compliments; accepted their convenient attentions, and 
did not suffer her little heart to beat any faster at the approach of any of 
them. But at last there came upon the scene one who was, by station, intel¬ 
lect, and riehes, far the superior of all these men. 

“ Doctor Paulding, Miss Ormond,” was their first introduction. 

The beauty of Clovernook and the young accomplished traveller had met. 
But his prestige had preceded him, and as the introduction was witnessed by 
Evelyn, she smiled to see the roses come and go so fast in the cheeks of her 
pet, as the doctor’s dark eyes bent upon her, and his brilliant conversation 
made her forget some of her envious late companions, who even now would 
condescend to join the plain Miss Owen. 

Charles Paulding had a noble heart, and a mind richly stored with all useful 
knowledge; his was a large soul, and his nature was overflowing with generosity. 
He was fascinated by Edith’s beauty, and his high poetical nature seemed to 
receive an added refinement as he gazed upon her fresh, lovely form, heard her 
merry laughter, or listened to her naive conversation; and his imagination at 
once invested her with all those rare qualifications of mind which we but seldom 
find enshrined in a beautiful body. He became a constant visitor at Clover¬ 
nook; and one evening, a few months after his introduction to Edith, the fair 
girl sought her dear sister and faithful friend, and in a trembling, happy 
voice, said, “ Dear Evelyn, I am so happy now.” 

The arms of Evelyn were folded tenderly around the beautiful, fragile girl; 
she did not need to ask Edith “ why ? ” The beating little heart was folded j 
tightly to that most faithful of bosoms, and in the trembling twilight, with 
its soothing, sacred stillness, Edith whispered, while tears of joy were dim¬ 
ming the brightness of her eyes, “ He loves me ! Ob, Evelyn, ho loves me! ” 
And her voice was as low and sweet and full of thrilliug tenderness as the 
;>ound of trembling music comes to us mellowed over the still waters. 


Thus was her confession made of his confession. But for all this mutual 
love and happiness, still must interfere the ogre change ; for alas! there is no 
constancy in earthly things, no life scarcely without the heavy load of 
misfortune, no soul but must bear the burden of suffering and its allotment 
of pain ! 

Soon after the engagement of Dr. Paulding to Edith Ormond, the latter 
was suddenly called away to town to visit an a^ed relative of her guardian, 
and as the old lady was very ill, she was detained for several weeks. Dr. 
Paulding was an almost daily visitor even then at Clovernook, being upon the 
most intimata terms with Edith’s guardian, and it was at this time that au 
easy acquaintanceship sprang up between himself and Evelyn Owen. 

The doctor, engrossed with his betrothed, had but small opportunity pre¬ 
viously to cultivate the retiring Evelyn, who seemed to prefer the shady side 
of society, scarcely ever coming out into the strong light, and glitter and vain 
display; and it was only during this absence of Edith that the two had met 
upon a familiar, easy footing—often dangerous footing—for no woman of 
fine powers, capable of appreciating talent, eloquence, real goodness of heart, 
and the lofty spirit of a man seeking to rise far above his fellows by force of 
intellect and genius, can view uninterested his noble aims, and the unusual 
indigenous goodness of his nature, any more than such a man can behold a 
woman possessed of large intellect, a heart susceptible to all the finer emo¬ 
tions, a mind full of rare poetical thoughts, rich even though undeveloped, with 
an earnest, clear view of life and its sacred requirements, and united with all 
these a strong, brave will, which, added to well-balanced reasoning pow r ers, 
would suffice to make her pursue and defend the right, even though it ended 
in her own wretchedness. No; such a man as we have described could not 
associate with such a woman without there arising and growing a subtle 
sympathy, perhaps not expressed in words, but thrilling in their souls. And 
Dr. Paulding was such a man, and Evelyn Owen was such a woman, and the 
man became aware of it. The woman’s experience was not so ripe. Heaven 
help them both! 

And the strong brave woman did not question her heart as she might have 
done. She experienced a strange pleasure in these visits of the doctor, a 
fluttering excitement which was delicious; the emotions were new to her, she 
never thought of the cause; she had never, strangely enough, any girlish 
flirtations by which she could presage the birth of love now; hers had been a 
secluded quiet life; she only felt in Charles Paulding’s presence a new life, 
higher impulses, and strange peace, and looked for his arrival each time with 
an increased pleasure. How happy she would be with him as Edith’s 
husband! Did a pang smite her heart, or a shadow flit over her face when 
she thought that ? Perhaps! Then was the time she should have shook off 
the pleasant dream, and commenced to undeceive herself,—perhaps she was 
confident of her own strength. Poor mortal! she soon learned how weak she 
was, as all are, when love attacks. 

It was a quiet evening in July, Dr. Paulding had dined at Clovernook, and 
Evelyn had strolled down the garden walk with him towards the gate—he was 
about leaving now at sunset to drive into the country to see a patient. His 
horse was already biting the rough old “ hitching post” in front, and throwing 
up the clouds of dust with his fore feet, in his impatience to be moving. But 
his owner did not seem to walk any faster for these restive signs, but strolled 
as quietly by the side of Evelyn as though no longing patient, or restive horse, 
awaited him. The doctor was idly plucking some heliotropes on his passage 
down the walk, and mingling with them some variously-coloured flowers, 
asters, box, and verbenas. When he arrived at the end of the walk he took 
the little bouquet and placed it in her hands. 

“ Read the emblems,” he said softly. “ You who are a priestess in Flora's 
beautiful temple.” 

She quickly looked over the flowers, and when she saw amongst them 
“Beauty in Retirement,” “Constancy,” and “I am not a Summer Friend,” 
she coloured, and then laughing lightly answered, “ You flatter with your 
flowers, Sir Gallant.” 

“ Indeed I do not,” he replied, tenderly glancing into her large grey eyes, 
which certainly now were brown, or black, or some other colour, but they 
were very soft. 

“ My best friends will tell you, doctor, that Evelyn Owen is ugly,” said she. 
“You see I have the courage to confess it. Come, do not let a woman beat 
you in that manly trait, but pray keep all your little nothings for Edith’s 
ear.” And there was much earnest reproof mixed with her light raillery. 

“ I say you are beautiful, Evelyn Owen,” said the doctor. “ Indeed, I feel it. 
A soul of such purity and grace as yours, would make a hideous face handsome,” 
he added, impetuously, and his utterance was rapid, his eyes flashed, and the 
rich colour mounted to his forehead as he spoke what it seemed he could not 
repress. 

But Evelyn—her face was a study—the colour rising, then receding, leaving 
it pale as marble, then quickly dyeing her cheeks again with a deep crimson ; 
she, usually so strong and self-possessed, trembled, the hand which held the 
flowers dropped to her side, and the fingers opened slowly and each flower 
fluttered to tlie ground. 

“ I mean it, Evelyn Owen,” he continued, as though he would dare all now 
to speak. “ I mean it—you are more beautiful to me than Edith.” 

That name broke the spell—that one word restored Evelyn to her reason. 
Now her eyes flashed scorn as she turned upon him. 

“ You insult mo now, Dr. Paulding.” And she strode from him haughtily, 
leaving him trembling and pale at the gate-post. Her walk was calm and 
even to the house, but when she reached its grateful cover, she flew to her 
room, and as she threw herself upon the bed in an agony of tears, she heard 
the rattle of the wheels, the quick dash of the horse. He was gone. 

Now for the bitter, sweet knowledge which his words conveyed—now for 
the awakening from the pleasant trance—now for a rapid, fearful questioning 
of her own heart—now for the dawning of the truth. She loved him —Oh, 
how madly, passionately, tenderly—how dceplv, truly, only. As but such a 
woman a3 Evelyn Owen could love, prompted by her heart and guided by 
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her reason, she loved him, and she was giving herself up to this delicious, 
dangerous sweetness, almost before she felt that she must crush it out. She 
thought of him, noble, passionate, loving—and loving her. She thought of 
his late considerate tenderness that she had never properly construed before ; 
the light of genius in his eyes, the gush of music in his voice, and how she 
was so sure that he could never now be happy (if he really did love her), with 
such negative qualities as Edith possessed. There was no vanity in this 
thouo-ht, & only a perfect, clear realisation of the new positions. And while in the 
midst of such thoughts which she dragged from their sanctuary in this bitter 
search, she all at once comprehended how hopeless was this passion on both 
sides. She recollected her promise to the dying mother, and should she now 
basely appropriate the heart which Edith believed to be all her own ? No, she 
would die first! 

The grey eyes, though humid, were now radiant with the holiest light that 
shines from love and bravery; and her heart, laden with her late precious 
though bitter thoughts and tender sympathies, beat with resolution in every 
throb, to be faithful and true to that dying mother, even by the sacrifice of 
her own happiness. Faugh 1 her happiness; was she not strong and brave 
enough to conquer this love ! 

She went to the window in the calm twilight, and stood almost hidden by 
the clustering leaves of the creeping plants which shaded the framework, 
looking down upon the walk where the flowers she had dropped lay; and she 
looked (with her dark face lighting up with her emotions) as though she belonged 
to some passionate poem, the embodiment of the poet’s frenzied dreams. And 
the man who had gone had called up wild dreams to the woman which an 
hour ago she believed were not born. And she raised herself from lightly 
leaning on the window as thought chased thought, and stood erect, motion¬ 
less, gazing out upon the calm landscape, while a sort of cold splendour 
seemed to settle over her face, and the pain which swept over her features as 
she could see the flowers like her hopes scattering in the wind, and disappear¬ 
ing in the darkness, was sad to behold. Her hands were clasped tightly, she 
would walk gently up and down the room, and then stop looking out upon 
the young moon which was rising, its tender, tranquil light streaming through 
the trees into her chamber. 

She laid her face in that moonlight upon the window-sill, and covered it 
with her hands. The soft winds rustled the trees as if they soothingly whis¬ 
pered to her. She heard them in her heart. Then came the passionate, pro¬ 
fuse weeping—the spring freshet of a woman’s soul. And she arose up painfully 
calm. The struggle was over. Duty, honour, and reason had triumphed. 

Who can ever know the quick, dreadful agony of that battle? Dr. 
Paulding came to Clovernook as frequently as usual, but Evelyn scarcely ever 
saw him now'; for, with a woman’s ready tact, she framed ingenuous excuses 
for her absence, and she wrote to Edith to come home as soon as possible; 
each day she found that her resolutions involved many, many unpleasant duties 
and conflicts. It was nearly three weeks since the scene in the garden, and 
she felt that were she not soon relieved by the arrival of Edith, she might in 
very weakness disclose to Dr. Paulding how dear he was to her. But she 
was destined to have another and a harder trial before the return of Edith. 

It was at the close of a warm day in August, and Evelyn had stolen to a 
little summer-house amongst the trees with a book, expecting to enjoy the 
ushering in of evening while she read and thought; her fancies taking their 
soft .colouring from the tranquil, soothing scene. The birds twittered merrily 
around, a faint breeze fanned her cheeks, and as it grew nearer dusk and the 
last sunset beams were gilding the shrubbery, she gave herself up entirely to 
the charming solitude, and sat listlessly enjoying the harmony of the beautiful 
hour and scene. And she really made a very pretty picture there, the delicate 
lawn falling back from her exquisite throat, her arms in all their roundness 
and whiteness disclosed, as the wide sleeves fell back from the shoulders. Her 
very negligence was grace as she toyed idly with the silken strings of her 
straw hat which lay upon her lap, and unconsciously put up her taper fingers 
to her shell-Ibe ears, delicate and small, to push back a few stray ringlets 
which would escape from their bondage of straight-brushed hair. 

While she sat thus in the growing darkness, she felt with instinctive know¬ 
ledge, which all at times experience, that she was not alone, that another 
being shared her solitude; yet so dim was this impression that she did not look 
around or even stir, but a soft voice spoke close to her, “ Evelyn! ” 

She felt her heart flutter, and beat loudly in its prison—the blood rushed to 
her brain as though she would suffocate. She knew it was Charles Paulding 
when he mentioned her name, even before he appeared. She arose hastily, 
her face very pale. 

“ Evelyn!” he repeated. He had never called her so before, and .the name 
seemed very sweet when bespoke it. 

“Dr. Paulding!” said Evelyn. 

“ Evelyn,” said he, “ I have come to you here, that I may say what I 
must, for tue first and last time.” 

“ Say nothing, Dr. Paulding,” she interrupted, quickly, “ that you will be 
ashamed of when you marry Edith.” 

And she was almost surprised at the calmness of her own voice, while her 
heart was so wildly beating and her temples were so painfully throbbing. 

“ Is it right that I should marry Edith,” he.asked, “ when I love another 
woman better? When I realize that she has the capacity to minister to my 
soul’s great wants? I w r as oiind, Evelyn; I was fascinated by her beauty. 
But oh, I never knew what it was to love, and appreciate its high refinements, 
until i knew you-” 

“ i5top, Dr. Paulding! I cannot hear this,” exclaimed Evelyn. 

Even as she spoke she felt how weak she was, with those eyes flashing 
upon her, that voice addressing her. 

‘No, no! you must hear me, dear Evelyn,” said he, and he seized her 
hand in his as he passionately continued—“Consider what is at stake--do not 
discard me from any false sense of duty. It is far better that Edith should 
learn the truth now, than that two lives should be for ever wasted. No, I 
dearest Evelyn, I can read in your softening eyes some hope*” j 
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It was the last struggle—should the brave heart bq false to her honour and 
reason, or yield to love? She almost gasped out the words between her sobs, as 
she tore her hand from his grasp, “Charles Paulding—I—do—not—love you.” 

She fled from the spot to the house, leaving Dr. Paulding bewildered and 
miserable amongst the shadows. She had conquered her own weakness. She 
was stronger than the man, because selfishness was no element in her nature. 

Dr. Paulding and Edith Ormond were married at Clovernook church in 
the winter, and Evelyn Owen was her bridesmaid. Can it be imagined what 
she suffered ? Then, notwithstanding the bride’s entreaties that she should 
still share their home, she left the newly married pair, and took up her abode 
far away in Yorkshire with the wife of the rector of Ardwick, who had been 
one of her mother’s friends. 

In her new sphere, she commenced a new life, and her feelings had been 
so chastened by her late trials, her heart so purified by its own afflictions, that 
she soon learned to find comfort in “The Word of Life.” The influences 
around her were calculated to develop all her religious feelings, her doubts 
were resolved, her inclinations for good much strengthened. But she could 
not forget, even in her active charities, her untiring exertions to strengthen 
the weak or assist the poor, the love which was only born to die, the sweet 
experience turned to bitterness, before half its honey was extracted. But no 
more repinings, no more turning back, no more weakness. 

She had not lived at the rector’s more than six months, when an offer of 
marriage was made her by a substantial squire in the neighbourhood, a kind, 
good young man, calculated to make any woman happy. But Evelyn Owen 
refused him firmly and kindly, and the poor fellow felt when he left her how 
superior she was to him, and wondered at his own effrontery in asking her. 
She told him she should never marry; and her smile was so kind, and even, 
and firm, that he knew it was no use to try and alter those words; so he 
consoled himself a year afterwards by taking to his home and heart a young 
bride whose tastes were more congenial to his own. 

Evelyn had invariably refused to go to Clovernook to see her sister since 
her marriage, feeling that she could not live the continual lie which would be 
embraced in being in his presence, and hearing his voice continually with 
outward indifference. But at last a letter reached nor which conquered all 
her scruples. It was from Edith, who spoke of her recent illness, of a disease 
which had been developed, which the doctor thought might end in consump¬ 
tion, the fatal disease of which her mother had died. It beseeched her, as 
she loved her, to come to Clovernook; it spoke of her husband’s absence 
on important business, and concluded by begging her to come. 

In another day after that letter was received, Evelyn was at Clovernook 
and her beloved Edith in her arms. Dr. Paulding was absent from home, 
but his wife had written to him that she expected the “best nurse, her 
dearest sister Evelyn.” When they were first alone there followed all those 
confidences which are'so dear to friends; but it was not long before Evelyn 
saw that there was a want of congeniality discovered in her husband by 
Edith. That he was most considerate, tender and devoted, she did not deny ; 
but still there was a method and an evident desire to do more and more lest 
he was not kind and good enough. All this the wife communicated by her 
words, although not suspecting herself that she was betraying the secret. And 
Edith was evidently failing, though still surpassingly beautiful; but her face 
was thinner, more angular, her complexion like wax, while the two burning 
spots were upon her cheeks—the hectic flush which gives indication of the 
fatal blooming of that fell disease. 

In disposition Edith had become more petulant and complaining, and Evelyn 
could only imagine how the spirit of Dr. Paulding must chafe, after surround¬ 
ing her with every care, to find her still dissatisfied and more exacting; but 
since the advent of Evelyn, she had been happier and better in every way. 
At last Edith informed her that “ the doctor ” would be home on the 
morrow. There was no flush of expectation in her face, no beaming smile at 
the thought of their meeting; only Evelyn trembled if the wife was calm. 

The morning passed without the arrival of Edith’s husband, and the after¬ 
noon was growing late. The wife was fretful and peevish, not for fear of any 
accident to her husband, but that “ Charles knew it excited her so much 1d be 
disappointed.” 

Evelyn was standing in a deep bay windovv at the side of the house, and 
looking vacantly down the road; she saw in the distance a horse dashing 
furiously towards the house; it looked like a runaway; the ciouds of dust 
flew from the horse’s heels as he plunged forward on his mad career, some¬ 
times the thick masses almost concealing the body of the vehicle from view. 
It came nearer. Heavens ! it was the doctor's gig, in which he had made the 
journey. And now his pale face was seen leaning over the dash-iron as he 
tried to grasp a rein which had fallen, the horse still making ahead desperately; 
he made a short turn for the road which led by the house into the stables, the 
shafts were run against a heavy post which stood at the end of the road, and 
were snapped in two, violently throwing the body of the gig upon the horse’s 
heels, and its inmate out violently upon the ground, upon a heap of broken 
stones, while the furious, frightened animal was demolishing the vehicle in 
his mad efforts to escape from it. 

Evelyn Owen had witnessed the whole accident, and saw the frightful peril 
of the doctor; for in another instant, perhaps, the wheel would come olf, and 
the animal would dash towards the stables, over the stunned body of his 
master, who-lay bleeding profusely from the head, and insensible, directly in 
bis path. She threw open the door, and regardless of all peril flew to the 
doctor, raised up his body from under the very hoofs of the excited horse, and 
carried, rather than dragged him into the house. She iiever felt how much 
she loved him till then, when he lay there bleeding and pale in her arms, his 
form as heavy as if in death. She paid no attention to the fainting wile, 
other than to order the servants to apply water to her temples and wrists; hut 
gave her orders quickly to the men to go for a surgeon, and bring her’ assist¬ 
ance for their master. ” And when that assistance was brought, and the doctor 
at last opened his eyes, they rested upon Evelyn, and witli a feeble sigh he 
closed them again, but a smile lingered around his mouth, despite his pain. 
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USEFUL INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT. 


Edith never recovered from the shock of that evening, and from that hour 
she faded rapidly; and before her husband’s wounds were quite healed, she 
died, with her last breath blessing her husband, but almost her last words were 
addressed to her dear nurse Evelyn. 

Was not your promise to the dead fulfilled, Evelyn Owen? Were not your 
vows and their fulfilment recorded in the angel’s book? Yes, she was the 
friend above all others, during the life of Edith; and when the grave closed 
over her remains, she quickly left the scene of so many heart-trials, and once 
more sought the revered solitude where she at first found spiritual comfort, 
and was received once more by the rector and his wife with joy, for they 
loved her as if she were their own child. 

She heard now once in awhile from Clovernook, of Dr. Paulding’s grief for 
his wife, of his leaving for foreign travel, some said, never to return; then with 
a sigh which she scarcely understood herself, she would go about her regular 
duties more thoughtfully, more sadly. 

But her face was placid and serene. She was looked upon, and talked about 
as an “ old maid,” though she was but twenty-eight. The young men about 
the country would take delight in talking to her, and being in her company, 
hut they never committed the folly of making love to her; there was some¬ 
thing very genial and kind in her bright smile, but still very, very cold. And 
then she was such a comfort and a friend to those who needed either; and 
the air of subdued happiness which was the habitual expression upon her face, 
was scarcely ever changed now. 

About two years after the death of Edith, Evelyn received a letter addressed 
to her in a handwriting with which she was not familiar, her hand shook a 
little too as she scanned it, and tried to guess who it was from; and although 
she opened her other letters which had just arrived by the post before the 
good rector and his wife, she thought she would retire to her room before she 
read this one; and she left the apartment, the good old man’s eyes curiously 
following her. She tremblingly broke the seal, and read the first letter 
she had ever received from Dr. Paulding. It was a frank, outspoken letter, 
and repeated to her in manly terms what he had avowed to her before his 
marriage. That he had travelled over Germany and France since he last saw 
her, and had come back to make this avowal to her. with as much truth, as 
much earnestness as ever; that he could not believe that she could be insen¬ 
sible to this devotion, and he felt that the woman who had imperilled her life j 
to save his, could not view him as coldly as a mere friend; and that he should j 
soon come to Ardwick, to learn if she would repeat the same cruel words 
which she had addressed to him at Clovernook; and that if she did, he should 
forsake the busy walks of life, that his pursuits in science, his successes in 
public life would no longer be dear to him, and he would try to forget the 
sweetest dream of his manhood in a foreign land. But he implored her once 
more to become his wife, and with her noble sympathies to keep alive all that 
was good in his nature. 

The clouds had lifted, and in another month, Dr. Paulding led Evelyn 
Owen to the altar. And though the bride was not so young as many giddy 
misses, who have accomplished in their wedding their sole aim in life, she 
loved her husband with the enthusiasm of a girl, with a love which was 
strengthened by time and purified by suffering. And loudly, merrily, rang the 
bells from the old grey toVver of Ardwick Church when they were wedded. 
And the marriage was happier for the woman, that she had not followed the 
promptings of her own selfish inclinations, against the strong voice of reason 
and duty; for when she took upon herself the sacred name of “ wife ” at last, 
she felt certain that the blessing of the dying mother rested upon her, for the 
fulfilment of her vows to her beloved child. 

And not all fiction is this “ fayre love storye,” for at this moment the 
doctor, perhaps under another name, in the highest rank of his profession, 
points to his noble wife, and calls her tenderly “ Evelyn! ” H. H. L. • 

THE GRANDMOTHER OF A QUEEN. 

On a day in which April gave her coming sister, May, the “ delicate com¬ 
pliment of imitation,” when the hedgerows were blooming all over England, 
and the violets and celandines, the daisies and wild hyacinths, were showing 
their modest heads, a young girl was wending her way towards the great city 
of London. Slenderly clad, and having no shoes or stockings upon her small 
white feet, she tripped along as if the stones had no power to harm any thing 
so beautiful. The girl’s face was young and blooming, and her limbs had 
that rare quality of freedom of motion, which is still the characteristic of our 
rustic maidens. 

A happy and contented smile beamed upon her lips, as if she were at peace 
• with all the world, notwithstanding the fact that it had not bestowed upon 
her any remarkable wealth—her whole fortune being wrapped up, at that 
moment, in a very small checkered handkerchief, which she carried as a 
bundle on her head to screen it from the too fervid rays of the sun. 

She sat down in a green lano which turned off* from the high road, and 
passed the hour of noon. A piece of bread, a few leaves of sorrel, and a little 
water in the hollow of her hand, from the brook that ran beneath the trees, 
^eemed sufficient refreshment. She bathed her pretty feet, wiping them with 
' some dried grass of last year’s growth, and laving hands and arms, and neck, 
in the same ample basin, and wetting her luxurious hair, she set off again 
upon her solitary way, singing blithely as she went. 

No one spoke to, or annoyed her, although many looked a second time at 
the brilliant complexion and the soft blue eyes, so typical of the Kentish 
beauty. At length, as the twilight was approaching, she began to weary of 
her long walk, and stopped before a small inn. 

The landlord sat upon a bench beside the door, under a large lime-tree, 
with a fresh-filled tankard by his side, and as the girl paused before him he 
good-naturedly bade her stop and rest herself, and take some refreshment. 

“ Thank you kindly, sir,” she replied. “ I have no money to pay for it.; 
but I should be glad of rest. I am going to London.” ’ 


“ To London,” said he, “ and without money ? You are crazy, young 
woman. How do you expect to live there without money ? ” 

“Please you, sir, I shall go to place,” she replied. 

“ Ah ! that is it. Well, sit down at this table,” said the host, leading her 
to a room where some guests were just departing, “ and eat as much as you 
please.” 

The girl could not resist the invitation, though not without some feeling of' 
shame at taking food at a tavern without paying for it; but the landlord 
helped her so bountifully, and the food tasted so good after her scanty dinner 
of bread and water, that she made a hearty meal. 

After her abundant supper, he proceeded to say that his servant had left 
him, and he would be glad to supply her place with such a plcasant-looking 
girl as herself; and unless she had had offers in London superior to what the 
Blue Dragon could present, he wished she would stay with him. 

Anne was delighted at the Droposition, and readily accepted it, and as soon 
as her tired feet became rested she was the life and soul of the Blue Dragon 
—the Egeria of that inexhaustible fountain of home-brewed, which the good- 
humoured landlord kept on hand for his ever thirsty guests. 

Among these guests was a rich brewer, Who fancied that his own ale tasted 
better at the Blue Dragon than elsewhere, especially after the pretty bar¬ 
maid had come, to whom he directed particular attention. He saw that she 
was neat, modest, and sprightly, carrying herself, in her exposed situation, 
with a delicacy and dignity that well became her, while it did not prevent her 
from being pleasant and agreeable to the guests. 

At the end of three months the brewer proposed marriage. Anne’s calm 
blue eyes opened wide. She had never thought of such a sequel to the plea¬ 
sant good mornings which the brewer had constantly bestowed on her; but now 
that he had spoken, 6he clearly saw the possibility of such an event taking place. 

The kind landlord was delighted at the ending of his benevolent scheme to 
assist a poor girl, and took full credit to himself for the event. He was only 
sorry for losing her bright and cheerful presence that made such sunshine in 
the old inn; but, as it had turned out well for Anne, he had not a word to 
say. He gave her a grand wedding, and she Was installed in the brewer’s 
house, carrying the sunshine there also. 

While the brewer lived, she presided over it with a soft, sweet, lady-like 
decorum that disarmed all sarcasm upon the wealthy brewer’s choice. But 
this was not long. Anne was called early to mourn over the loss of him who 
had bestowed upon her his love and wealth, and she did mourn with a tender¬ 
ness and grief that showed how much she respected his memory. 

There was another wooing before time had even touched the cheek of the 
young and beautiful widow with a single icy finger, and this time she was 
raised still higher. Sir Thomas Aylesbury, a man high in the king’s con¬ 
fidence and esteem, and holding high and responsible offices—a man, too, 
who possessed a fine landed estate, was among the many who aspired to her 
love. She accepted him, and at the same time disappointed many others, to 
whom her youth, beauty, and wealth would have made her a desirable prize. 

I She lived with him long and happily. Children were born to them, whose 
| beauty, worth, and talents reflected honour upon their parents, and brought 
I them into notice in the world. 

Frances Aylesbury was like her mother—handsome, quick, and talented. 
Her lot it was to increase the family honours, and this was the way in which 
it was brought about: 

Some of the distant relatives of the brewer, Anne’s first husband, began to 
dispute her right to his estate, and carried their imaginary claims to a court 
of law. Sbe was advised to consult Edward Hyde, a young man whose rising 
promise was fast ripening into fruit. 

| In the long siege of legal embarrassments and delays consequent upomthis, 
Lady Aylesbury visited the office of the young barrister a great many times, 

I and was often accompanied by her daughter. The young folks fell in love, 
and, although the young man had no fortune, Sir Thomas overlooked this, in 
consideration of his near relationship to the celebrated Sir Nicholas Hyde, and 
the prospect of his attaining to eminence in his profession. 

Troubles came to the throne and state. The king raised his standard in 
Nottingham, and Sir Thomas Aylesbury joined his cause. He was set down 
as a malignant by the Roundheads, his hall was burnt, and, after many 
hair-breadth escapes, he fled to Antwerp. He died at Breda in 16J7, at 
the age of eighty-one, bequeathing all his property to Frances, wife of 
Edward Hyde. 

After the execution of the king, Hyde remained in the Island of Jersey, 
writing the history of the Stuarts. He was active at the Restoration, was 
created. Earl of Clarendon, and afterwards became Lord Chancellor. 

Faster and faster came the honours of the family of whom the pretty bar¬ 
maid was the foundress. Anne Hyde, daughter of Lord Clarendon and 
Frances Aylesbury, was married to the young Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., King of England; and thus the bar-maid of a country tavern 
became the grandmother to a queen. M. A. L. 

ELSIE GREY. 

What was it that you talk’d about, i Very happy then you look’d, 

Elsie Grey, Elsie Grey, I Elsie Grey, Elsie Grey; 

Coming through the clover field Never blither looks the fawn 

That sweet summer day ? In its woodland play ; 

What was it that he whisper’d you. But your lip trembled, though it we . . 

That took so long to say ? A deeper, richer hue, 

’f was evening ere we saw you home, And on your cheek a tiny tear 

Little Elsie Grey. Lay like a drop of dew. 

Back you came all rosy red, Child, I guess’d what he had said 

Elsie Grey, Elsie Grey ; To thee, dear Elsie Grey ; 

It must have been sweet words he said Guess'd the soft, sweet tale of love 
To make your smile so gay. Reveal’d that summer day. 

Was it of the birds and flowers, Ah, beware I for sweetest moments 

The busy, labouring bees, Are shortest in their stay ; 

The murmur of the brooklet’s tide, And love is not the joy it seems 

Or the wind among the trees ? To thee, sweet Elsie Grey. M. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

If Mr. JonN Jones, who wrote to the Editor of the 
Famihj Herald from Tremadoc, May 23rd, 18 8. will 
oominuuic ite his present address, it will be esteemed. 

J. N. P. —Most discoveries have been abused, or made to 
serve improper purposes. Chemistry frightened the 
people ot the middle ages, and charlatans traded on 
their fears at the risk of being burnt at the stake. In 
our time phrenology has been denounced as impious, 
and uneducated but glib-speaking people endeavour 
to make a living by lecturing upon it—choosing not 
the large towns, for there the mass of the middle and 
lower classes, thanks to education, are well acquainted 
with the subject, but small outlying places, where a 
belief in witchcraft still lingers. Tnere they astound 
the ignorant with their ignorance. The place where 
our Correspondent resides has been visited by one of 
these peripatetics, and he has astounded his audiences 
by asserting that if men and women have not heads 
of large dimensions they are liable to commit murder. 
Monstrous! How could the snapper-up of much- 
needed pence get over the case of Hush, who had a 
great bull-head? But phrenology teaches nothing of 
the kind It merely says that from the outward de¬ 
velopment of the skull the peculiarities possessed by 
the various distributions of the brain may be ascer¬ 
tained, and if anv one or more organs are larger in 
excess of others, the latter are injured unless by pro¬ 
per education restored to a healthy balance with the 
former. And large heads are the exceptions, not the 
rule. The majority of the men of intellectual power 
have heads of the medium size, and hospital surgeons 
inform us that the majority of the very large heads 
they have opeued contained brains of a soft pulpy 
texture, therefore were of low mental capacity. It is 
not quantity but quality, whether large or small, 
coupled with education, that gives a character to the 
brain. Napoleon had a large head ; Wellington a com¬ 
paratively small one; yet both were very great men. 
In fact, it is the compact solid brain that has the 
most power, not the watery one, that necessarily re¬ 
quires a large house to dwell in. A9 to high intellect, 
all depends whether the preponderance is anterior or 
posterior. But the science of phrenology has been so 
bequacked, that we should advise our readers to study 
it themselves, and not listen to men who really have 
no pretensions to the calling of lecturers. 

A Malthusian. —You should have more sense than to 
think that we could debate in our columns the 
tenets of your hero, Mr. Malthus. You need not 
suppose us ignorant of his wriiings, nor of those of 
one of our favourite authors, John Stuart Mill. We 
need not be ignorant of a writer to disagree with him. 
But you show very great thoughtlessness or ignorance 
of our duties and position if you presume that we 
could argue the point. We can only be dogmatic. We 
believe that Malthus’s whole theory was false, and 
that its folly arose from want of a noble faith on 
the part of that calibre pretre Anglican, of whom some 
French scribes are very fond. As to your second 
query, “ wealth ” may be both a blessing and a curse. 
If we use it badly it is the latter, and therefore we 
pray, “In all time of our tribulation, in all time of 
our wealth, good Lord deliver us; ” and Agur begs 
for a middle state, neither poverty nor riches ; Horace 
wishes to be safe in competency, and Burns and 
Beranger sing joyfully of “comfortable circum¬ 
stances;” but we also pray that the Queen may live 
long in “health and wealth,” because wealth is just 
the one material blessing most fitted for a sovereign ; 
because health means sanity of mind and body, and 
wealth power, respect, obedience, troops of friends, j 
and all that which should accompany a kingly state. 
Surely the Litany is plain enough therein. You say, 
after a “passing lick with the rough side of your 
tongue,” as Judge Jeffries had it, that you write in 
“no heat.” Neither do we; on the contrary, we in¬ 
vite your letters, and assure you we do not think 
badly of any one because he differs from us. We do 
not, like the Pope, claim infallibility; we calmly agree 
to differ, that is all. 

Alone. — You belong to that class of timid lovers whom 
only weak-minded women tolerate, and strong on s 
marry, in order that they may rule, instead of being 
ruled. This class of men may be called the walking- 
sticks of society. Our Correspondent paid attentions 
to a lady, and he imagined they were graciously re¬ 
ceived ; but when in an hour of desperate resolution 
he put the momentous question, he was coolly informed 
that she would not marry any man who had less than 
five hundred a year. Now, as he had not half that 
income, he retired from the pursuit to a bed of illness. 
It is evident he has been made a plaything of—a shawl 
wrapper, an umbrella and parasol carrier, a runuer of 
errands to a cold-hearted, coarse-minded woman of 
the world. To fret after such a woman is downright 
silliness, an affront to self-respect and the dignity of 
manhood. But we are sorry to have to observe that 
this class of men are numerous. They imagine puling 
despair to be high sentiment, a Quixote visage to be 
qu.te Byronic. There is nothing like hard work for 
driving such sniveil.ng nonsense out of the brain. A 
heaithy body makes a healthy mind The woman you 
so seriously pine after will most likely marry some 
penniless Hercules, who, as the Persians say, would 
speedily bring her down on the knees of humility. 

H. M. T —You carelessly leave us to guess whether you 
are seeking the situ.ation of a housekeeper, of a servant, 
or of a governess. We presume the latter. If so, you 
can safely employ a registry office, or apply to the 
Governess Institution it is absurd to despair. There 
is a large supply for a small demand ; hence the diffi¬ 
culty complained of. Try again, and you will probably 
succeed. 


M. T. —You are too inquisitive aboat the ladies. They 
have their faults, it is true; but have not the men 
theirs, and graver, and more numerous ones ? How¬ 
ever, we can perceive that you are one of the world’s 
grumblers, and it is full of them. The spiritual is 
passed over for the material. The soldier seeks glory, 
the poet fame, the philosopher immortality, the hus¬ 
band obedience, the orator applause, the lover im¬ 
plicit devotion, the divine popularity, and the man of 
business money. Absorbed in these pursuits they in 
time become cross, crabbed, and dissatisfied, and give 
vent to their morbid griefs in an infinite variety of 
ways. The soldier pants for promotion, or if in active 
service, grumbles at his share of the plunder; the 
poet scribbles doleful ditties ; the philosopher anathe¬ 
matises his opponents in opinion ; the lover suspects, 
and makes a fool of himself; the husband growls, the 
orator savagely apostrophises, and the divine plunges 
into the terrors of eternal punishment; and all this is 
entirely to be attributed to the neglect of the spiritual. 
We are sure that if this day-star of man’s inward 
longing were more diligently sought after, it would be 
found in the little firmament of every individual. 
The joys and mists that obscure and keep it out of 
sight are perverted selfishness; for selfishness,a natural 
law, when abused, is a stinging punisher—excessive 
carnal worship, and an indifference to the greater and 
more enduring blessings which spring out of the un¬ 
dying principle of love. Industry, fixed aims, and 
settled purposes; generosity, and, when required, 
self-denial, are the gentle winds that would clear the 
gloomy atmosphere of selfish character and conduct. 

Mercy H S. is unmerciful in her wishes to find some 
old man to make her his wife ; but she cannot get an 
old man to propose. She cannot love a young one! 
Why not ? Here is the answer in her own doggerel:— 
Be must be old whom I could love , 

Then he'll not plague me long ; 

In sooth 'twill be a pleasant sight 
To see him bourne along. 

Now, if Mercy be not ashamed of these verses, we are. 
When she has learnt to spell better and become wiser 
she will cease to think it “funny,” if that is her 
purpose, to write— 

A widow's hood will suit my face. 

And black becomes me well. 

Death and widowhood are sorry subjects to jest upon. 
Mercy has exceedingly bad taste, and we can have no 
mercy upon her. 

Moineau.— Surely if you turn round and quietly tell the 
young lady that her attentions annoy you, she will 
leave off following you. Poor persecuted bachelor 1 
— Some Frenchmen never acquire English. The 
French are, as a rule, very bad linguists Some live in 
England for years, and do not even moderately master 
our tongue. We could not possibly tell the shortest 
time a Frenchman could learn it in. We do not believe 
in advertisements of “French in a fortnight,” 
“Spanish acquired before breakfast,” and so on. To 
study a language, and to acquire it, requires time. 
Your friend should devote at least twelve mouths to ! 
the study of ours. j 

B. Shirley. —Joan of Arc lived in the time of our unfor* j 
tunatc monarch Henry the Sixth, in whose reign this ' 
country happily lost its French possessions; we say j 
happily, because each people had a different mission i 
to fulfil, and separated, they were enabled to work it j 
out to its present issue. The statement that Joan was 
burnt at the stake by the English is a gross “ invention ; 
of the enemy.” for it has been ascertained that she 
lived to respectable age, and her tomb not long ago j 
was, we believe, discovered at Rouen. History teems 
with falsehoods. 

Very Anxious. —We all have our burdens. We never 
yet met the man or woman who was completely 
happy. We rise in the moi-ning to be disappointed ; 
we go to bed at night in anxiety. Such is life, a ship 
tossed on a stormy sea, like the old letter seal and 
motto. Take heart therefore; you can get out of 
your troubles possibly, even speedily, by advertising 
in the Morning Advertiser or Fra in the terms men¬ 
tioned to us. 

Nil Admirari. —“The Finisher of the Law” is not a 
pardoned criminal, but one of several applicants for 
the place. His salary, somewhat about £100 per 
annum, is paid quarterly; and in addition he has a 
fee and travelling expenses whenever he is called to 
finish the law in the provinces. In a late case the 
papers stated that these expenses amounted to nearly 
£34. The amount, whatever it may be, is paid out of 
the county-rate. 

Annuity.— The amount of the annuity at the end of 3£ 
years would be £185 17s. 6d.; but the present worth 
(3§ years before the end of the term) would be £161, 
allowing 4 per cent, compound interest. It would 
probably not sell for more than £150. For the legal 
points involved in your letter, consult a solicitor. 

Mediator.— Look out the word again. It is spelt more 
frequently rodomontade, and is derived from Rodo- 
mont, one of Ariosto’s fighting men, and a blusterer. 

It is a good old English word, and like its cognate 
rigmarole, in daily use. 

An Anxious Enquirer. —As a member of the same 
hous hold, you d.d quite right in recognising the kind¬ 
ness of your employers. Write more slowly, other¬ 
wise the hand is good 

Suivez Raison. —In A Midsummer Night's Dream, Helena 
says of women— 

We should be woo'd, and were not made to woo. 

Women who forget this seldom make good wives. 

Gertrude B.—To whiten garden statuary, paint it over 
with zinc white in pure turpentine. 


Timothy W.—Blackness under the eye arises in many 
instances from insufficiency of oxygen in the blood. 
Out-door physical exercise is the remedy. Excesses 
of all kinds depress the nanirul vigour of youth. 
Pale faces and blackness under the eye are the 
emblems. Insufficiency of sleep is another cause. 

J. W. E.—*It is perfectly clear if “whom” be written 
with a small w. The pronoun refers to the nominative, 
and not to the possessive case. o make it refer to 
the latter it must be separated from the possessive 
case by a comma. 

Eglantine. — Hints on Millinery, by Mrs. Adams, Is. 
free; also the articles on Miilinery and Dressmaking 
in the Family Herald, by Mrs. Adams. 

L. D.—Rectified spirits of wine will remove varnish 
from old paintings. To clean and restore paintings 
see No. 907. 

Other Communications Received.— W. B. W.—E. L. D. 
—W. IT. B.—A. J. M., China.— Maud. — Bee. —R. D.— 
H.— Thistle. —J. J. B. K.— II eatuer-bell.— Sophie. 
— Gipsy. - C. L.—M. E. S.—G. C. C. (very delicate, but 
denotes freedom, vivacity, and considerable culture; 
the lines have considerable merit).—E. R. < if you don’t 
like the young fellow, don t accept his presents ; your 
situation makes the giver bold;.—W. M. (thanks for 
your long letter, but we have done with the subject). 
— An Inexperienced One (his doing so is a breach of 
good manners ; quiet reticence will put a stop to it).— 
Emily ashton (write to the governor or chaplain o 
Newgate; the money would not be received). — 
C. M. B. (such an infatuation is not uncommon; it is 
nothing else, get rid of it) — Huoh Tellmee (it is a 
memorial-cross to Queen Eleanor).— Eliza B. (dark 
flaxen).— Featherston ^bow to them in his shop, and 
not recognise them out of it, unless first recognised by 
them).— Hooper (upon what subject?;— Joseph A. A. 
(it is no longer tne fashion).— Ada M. (yes, and his 
eldest son is the present duke; he has only one wife; it 
would be illegal, and no marriage at all; dark brown). 
— Malheureux (too young to know your own mind ; 
wait till you are of age).—A Working-man (apply at 
the Office for the Registration of Designs, Somerset 
House).—A Perplexed One (re;ect the offer; secresy 
should be quite out of the question). — S. S. (they 
are carried across, and then raised into position). — 
— Scotchman (the first has no point, the second is 
old).—J. M‘G. (in the north, fiogion , or googion, is the 
spelling for gudgeon ; we believe that is the deriva¬ 
tion) —Intended Sailor (you would have to be 
bound; apply to a respectable shipbroker).— Health 
(alterative medicine; keeping the chest warm ; yes). 
— James W. A. (Butler, Covent Garden Market).— 
Leonardiensis (ye-, consult the advertisements in 
the Times; but they only give a very speculative 
price).—E. H. L. S. (beware of calf-love and male 
flirts).— C. P. (3tate your case to the Commissioners 
of ."tamps and Taxes, and show that it was not an 
intentional neglect; then sue the party).— Lotty (if in 
a superior position in society, not else).—E. G. (there 
are hundreds similarly situated ; consult your friends; 
perhaps some opening may be found for you). —Wild 
May (your mother can bring about a meeting),— Dido 
(yes ; pretty good; a little vain) —A Rover (no ; it 
turned out a most unprofitable affair).— John B. (try 
pencil-water; it is very slow, but pretty sure). — 
Nanny (apply to the County Court).—F. D. R. (very 
fair for a tyro; but the subject is exhausted).— 
A Reader (£80).— Coquette (light brown; you are 
not “fast,” but wish to be thought so ; it is a foolish 
vanity).— Hebrew (it is but of little pecuniary value). 
— Can’t Ascertain, G. M., and A Royal Engineer 
(apply to Mr. Goodman, bookseller, 407, Strand, W.C.). 
—Sarah F., Elizabeth A. G., and Milly Moyne (see 
Nos. 6S9 and 690).—A Malatto (glycerine; milk of 
lime).— Maria (see No. 546; India-rubber).—G. E. M. 
(see No. 738).— Nellie and Madeline (see No. 283). 
—B. C. D. (see Nos. 306 and 347 ; post free, 5d.).— 
Rose and Alice (the gentleman’s ; see No. 746). 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Poems and Ballads, by Timothy Loker. Cambridge: 
Palmer, 58, Sidney Street. 

Our readers are already acquainted with the author, 
many of whose effusions have appeared in our pages’ 
under the signature of T. L. We trust, in their collected 
form, that these poems may be appreciated as they 
deserve to be. 

Pei'petuum Mobile ; or. Search for Self-Motive Power. With 
an Introductory Essay, by Henry Dircks, E.C. 
Spon, Bucklersbury. 

NEW MUSIC, 

The Electric Polka. — Heart's Ease —Valse k la Tyrolienne. 
The Cataract Galop.—Louise March. —And 'lhe Puatki 
Quadrille. 

Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. Composed by 
Carl Faust, of Breslau. 

Queen of the Autumn. Yalse de Salon. By Lanoton 
Williams. 

Santa Lucia Mazurka. By the same. 

You«g Mark, the Mider's Son. Poetry by J. IT. Eali:.-, 
Esq. Music by Alfred Mattucks. 

Williams & Co., Tottenham Court Road. 

The Old Tree Blossom* Still. Poetry by Eliza Mary 
Aldridge. Music by Edward Land. 

I'm Weary of Straying. Poetry by Josephine. 

Ransford & Son, Princes Street, Oxford Street. 

Two Thousand Pounds a Year. Poetry by J. Haslf.r in 
No. 930 of the Family Herald. Music by Charles W. 
Glover. Jewell, 104, Great Russell Street. 

Une Jolie Fleur. Mazurka de Salon. By Frederick 
Favestaff. Metzler He Co., Great Marlborough Street. 
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THE NEWEST FORM OF FAITH-MORMONISM. 

The old forms of faith are breaking up, or at least we find plenty who are 
ready to tell us so. “ After me ,” said Metternich, oracularly, “ the Deluge!” 
That is, the old course of events had, in his opinion, lasted long enough; we 
were about to change our old clothes and cast off our old shoes. Let us order 
another pair and start afresh ! We are, you know, so clever; we understand 
so much! There is a man who has weighed the earth, plumbed the ocean, 
waited upon time and tide, and has been round the moon to set the works 
right. Man is never tired of his interference with the works of the Creator. 
He will know all about it; he would strip the Tree of Knowledge of its 
apples; he will even insist that he knows much more of inscrutable mysteries 
than he really does. “ The time is come,” says a Frenchman, with the native 
modesty of that nation, “ when we must know all things. Things hidden 
terrify us no more. We must have no more mysteries.” And having written 
that sublime sentence, he rests from his labours, quite contented at having 
beaten all the prophets, and laid bare the eternal beginnings of things. But 
it is probable that were he asked what mysteries we have really laid bare, he 
would be quite at a loss how to reply. The egotism of these talkers is immense. 
It was this which made Sydney Smith cry out at an evening party when geo¬ 
logy was the theme, “ Oh, I see it is Moses and Murchison; Murchison against 
Moses—ten to one on Murchison.” The speech even to his admirers seemed 
profane. We are convinced that it was only deeply satirical, and that Sydney 
Smith no more balanced Sir Roderick Murchison against the grandest of the 
old prophets, than he would back a clever Acrobat against Hercules. 

But the conceit and impertinence of man is perhaps seen in no matters more 
thau in his invention of religions. He has managed to adapt those to the 
imagination of the grossest and the most ethereal, of the most stupid and the 
wisest, from those who bow down to an elephant’s tooth or a black stone, to 
the spiritual people who deny anything material, and worship only the Divine 
Essence. The latest of these inventions is Mormonism, and as its devotees are 
to be counted by thousands, as chapels are rented, sermons preached and con¬ 
verts made by its apostles, it is as well to tell the world the plain truth about 
it, so that perhaps one man at least may be hindered from dragging himself and 
family into misery and perdition, and from embarking in the ship which will 
shortly leave Liverpool with some dozens of Mormon emigrants on board. 
We have now a good opportunity. Two gentlemen of capacity and much 
talent, Messrs. Remy and Brenchley, the former a Frenchman, and the latter 
an Englishman, have just published a very full account of the State of Utah, 
after a residence there of nine months. Views, maps, plans and portraits adorn 
the volumes, and render them very handsome, and valuable additions to our 
stock of travels. Yet a voyage to Utah is something so appalling and dan¬ 
gerous that there is no wonder that so few travellers go there. 

In every falsehood there must be a mixture of truth. If there were not, gross, 
unmitigated, unadulterated lies would not last for a moment. Thus there is 
much truth, nay, an immense deal of sound, honest, manly, truthful policy too, 
in Teetotalism; hence it prevails, and does good. There is even some truth 
in Vegetarianism, in Homoeopathy, in Allopathy, in Hydropathy, and in a 
thousand other crotchets. It would be a sad world were they put an end to; 
the world will be a poorer and more miserable world by far when it is so. So 
too there is some little truth in Mormonism, although it proceeded from 
the low, vulgar, cunning brain of a Yankee sensualist; and when you have 
said that, you can say nothing worse. Joe Smith was an idle fool who could 
not get his living honestly, and so went into the other calling, only open to 
fools. He became a rogue. There is a common notion that a rogue is a 
clever man : police magistrates and newspaper reporters, some of whom are not 
very clever themselves, talk about the “ talent” of the thief. It is ail nonsense. 
The man is not clever enough to know that punishment must fall upon wrong, 
and so he turns rogue ; and a terrible fool he has made of himself, as hundreds 
of rogues have told us before now. So it was with Joe Smith. Every one 
has read how he swore that he found the Book of Mormon ; how he declared 
himself a prophet, and his followers the “ Latter-day Saints of Jesus Christ;” 
how he gulled a few people, set them to work and to preach; attracted other 
rogues—for rogues are always sure to get together—there is a freemasonry 
amongst them; how they bought land, established polygamy; how they 
became a scandal to the state, and the populace rose, marched against them, 
and shot the rogue Smith, sticking him up against the wall of a well, for he 
was awfully “skeered” as the Americans say; how they dispersed his fol¬ 
lowers, and how the latter marched out into the desert many hundreds of 
miles till they founded another city on the banks of the Great Salt Lake. We 
also know that about the worst thing the Americans could have done with Joe 
was to shoot him ; if they had put the rogue in the stocks or on the tread- j 
wheel, and have kept him for a living example of defeated rascality, it would j 
have been a far better plan. As it is, the poor vulgar rogue is now regarded 
as a prophet, and another and a more astute leader has risen in his place. The 
new forms of faith which Joe preached were perfect equality—always a seduc¬ 
tive bait to the poor and discontented; community of labour and of goods— 
no poor, no wrong or suffering—and as a bait to the low and sensual men, as 
many wives as eacli one could keep—polygamy. Of course, the Devil can 
quote Scripture to his purpose, and Joe took the example of the Patriarchs, and 
twisted the necks of a few isolated texts to serve his turn. It is one proof 
against the mental equality of women which some present reformers are very 
eager to advance, that numbers were ready at once to fail into this sect, without 
an effort to preserve to themselves that high position, which Christianity and 
chivalry have obtained for them. From the civilisation of the West, there 
were hundreds of women ready at the bidding of a prophet to fall back at once 
into the utter darkness of the East. It has been well said that “ the virtue of 
woman is the noblest creation of man,” Here were found women ready at 


once to throw away all their advantages, and to follow a fanatic as easily as 
they did in the middle ages the sects of the Adamites, the Flagellants, or Jack 
of Leyden. The same impressibility which has made woman 

I “Last at the Cross , and earliest at the Tomb” 

has made her minister to rogues and fools as well as to prophets. Joe’s sect 
has endured for one generation ; his first announcement of his doctrines was 
in Palmyra, U.S., in 1823. His sect has gone through persecutions, and has 
been successful, and we may now, after forty years, see how it flourishes, 
j The Great Salt Lake city and state, a territory unclaimed and uncultivated, 

I was in July, 1847, chosen by these pernicious saints “for an everlast ng 
1 abode.” It lies to the extreme west of Central America, and the lake itself is 
a small sea of quiet waters, very much like one of the inland seas in Judma—the 
Dead Sea in fact, with water so charged with salt that the human body will 
not sink in it. As every civilised state had thrust these poor rogues out of 
doors, the Prophet Brigham Young declared that he would lead them to a land 
flowing with milk and honey; and after a journey of enormous hardships, 
wherein women dragged the waggons, and cattle and children died by the 
score, the Prophet showed how truly be spoke by settling them in a desert. 
But here came to his aid the one truth in Mormonism—its belief in universal 
labour; they tolerated no idle class : they set to work, and soon rendered the 
place almost a garden. At the top of the Prophet’s house is a beehive, an 
emblem of their great good point, and the roads, fields, and bridges attest the 
truth of the symbol. The population of the State is now approaching 20,000 ; 
and it has been admitted as an integral portion of the United States of America, 
Brigham Young being the first Governor. The sect has also been excessively 
active in gaining proselytes, and has sent out missionaries everywhere: indeed 
Joe was very anxious to get these, and, in his Book of Mormon, bade them 
especially to bring all their gold, and silver, and copper, and “zinc”—although 
the book professed to be written some hundreds of years before zinc was dis¬ 
covered ; and most anxious are the preachers of Mormonism to seduce healthy 
and clever workmen and artizans, well knowing that labour is gold, and that 
in a new country population is wealth. In London and Liverpool, and other 
towns, we too have Mormon elders and Mormon publications; and in 1857 a 
public conference was held in London, in which most offensive speeches and 
songs were uttered, and polygamy was openly preached. But it is not only 
here, but in Wales, in Sweden, in Germany, in Norway, and in France that 
Joe gathers his crop of victims mouth by month, and day by day. His 
preachers gaiu these by openly declaring that in Utah every body is happy 
and innocent—that it is a sort of celestial city, and in drawing upon that 
“ milk and honey” hyperbole —that wretched cant of Scripture phrases which 
all low enthusiasts do not scruple to use. Now let us see how far Joe’s disciples 
have prospered, and whether it is worth while for any honest fellow to join 
them. 

In the first place, the difficulty of getting to Utah is so great that about 
one-half of the people who leave this country for that purpose die miserably 
before they reach Utah. In this number we count, alas! women and children, 
innocent victims to the fools or rogues of male converts. Arid deserts, In¬ 
dians, snak.es, bears, prairie robbers, and murderers being overcome or past, our 
voyagers will reach, we will say, Grantsville, a Mormon “town”—in truth, a 
dirty hamlet of about fifty houses, or rather log-huts. It is governed by a 
bishop with three wives, who will rather plunder than aid the travellers. The 
features of the men, says M. Reray, were coarse, stupid, and repulsive. This 
bishop had several pretty daughters; but there were only two rooms in his 
palace - not too much for so numerous a family. Arrived at last at the Salt 
Lake City, called also the New Jerusalem and Modern Sion, they found it on 
the banks of the lake, bounded on the one side by hills, on the other by the 
river Jordan. The higher part of the town rises in an amphitheatre on the 
hills themselves. The streets are laid out in blocks, and the houses are mean 
and small. No tall spires dignify the town ; the wonderful Temple is as yet 
unfinished. Every house has its garden; Brigham Young’s house is the best, 
being palatial. Thirty wives inhabit the place, seventeen being select, and 
living in the Beehive House, close to the palace. 

Prophet, revelator, clairvoyant, general of the army, editor of the chief 
papers, Brigham Young yet looks merely like a coarse, sensual farmer, with 
cunning eyes and thick lips. The number of his children is unknown ; he has 
had seven presented to him in one week. He declares that he has the gift of 
languages ; but he did not know French, nor Dutch, nor Chinese. He talked 
about geology; but it was manifest that he did not know the barest elements 
of the science.. He was quite “infallible,” however, and gave out his dicta 
upon every thing. 

The industry of the people has rendered the city clean and orderly, but they 
have no one clever enough amongst the twelve thousand to make even a decent 
architect. M. Remy was twice robbed in the city, but the Mormonites said that 
the Gentiles did it. All those who are not Mormonites they call Gentiles. 
The great fact in the city is, however, not its existence, for twelve thousand 
people can if they work well in a new land do apparent wonders, but the 
working of polygamy. To preach this, Joe Smith and his successors invented 
dreams and revelations, and have been obliged to be very severe with several 
of his followers to support it. Should a first wife refuse permission to the 
husband to take a second, she is condemned by the law. The husband may 
have as many wives as he can keep, and he takes care to make them work and 
keep themselves. The first wife whom he has married enjoys a certain ascend¬ 
ancy over the rest. The husband lives in a part of the house by himself—the 
wives all together. They call themselves sisters; and the children call the 
other wives save their mother, aunts. The forbidden degrees about which our 
legislators are wisely careful, are very much abrogated by the Mormons. One 
man will marry all the sisters of one house; another, niece and aunt, mother 
and daughter. A certain man named Watt married his half-sister ! Marriage, 

| says M. Remy, is divested of every delicacy and all the purity which forms its 
chief charm ; it has with the Mormon only one object. These coarse sensual- 
| ists have only one desire, one ambition—that of multiplying* their wives. When 
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they go upon missions their chief object is to wed as many girls as they cau, 
and take them to the city of the Salt Lake. # 

The position of woman in the city is most painful, most degraded. In spite 
of light labour and health many die broken-hearted; the children are neglected, 
and very many die. As with the Mussulmans, many more girls are born than 
boys, which is the exact converse'where monogamy prevails. The children 
are also untaught, and very rude and wicked; they pay no respect to any one. 
The terrible tyranny exercised on women, the jealousies, fears, murders, and 
suicides, in fact the whole social rottenness which prevails, we cannot describe 
here. Daughters are often the rivals to their own mothers, and mothers to 
their daughters. The degradation of women is complete. In 1858 the United 
States commission thus divided 3617 polygamists in Utah: husbands with 7 
wives and upwards, 387; husbands with 5 wives, 730; husbands with 4 wives, 
1100; husbands with more than 1, and less than 4, 1400. 

Towards balancing the evils of the new faith we must take into account the 
fact, that as all work, there is an immense time for leisure; and yet the progress 
is enormous. Work never exceeds—unless people like it—its four days a-week. 
Drilling, open-air exercises, reading-clubs, Scripture exercises, theatres and 
lecture-rooms—these raise the intelligence of the people. The consequence is 
that work is loved for its own sake, and the short-hour system is found to pay 
immensely. In short, Mormonism seems to be a system of politic theology 
with many virtues, and but one vice; but this is so enormous and ulcerous 
that it has bred more evils than the old vicious systems which everywhere else 
obtain; and the whole of the society there is so utterly corrupt, the miseries and 
wrongs of the new converts so great, that even our French traveller, not used 
to moralise, draws a parallel borne out by the Scripture names they are so 
fond of, between their river Jordan and the Salt Lake, and the ancient Jordan 
and the other salt lake the Dead Sea; and would not wonder if in the Far 
West the model city of Joe Smith call down the punishment of Heaven, 
and exhibit to a wondering age a repetition of the awful fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah! 

The moral we would draw from this knowledge, and from the misery, not 
only bodily, but mental, dull, continuous, cruel, and stupefying, which there 
obtains, is contained in the advice of one far wiser than any living editor or 
prophet: “ Hold fast the form of sound words,” and keep to that faith which 
you have seen work well. Do not be gulled by milk and honey promises. Any 
knave can promise. Content and industry have made many a man a lord in 
this land; and more than a lord, too. Discontent and love of change have led 
men into perdition both of body and soul. 


GLAD-HEARTED. 


Are life and love such paltry gifts— 

So little worth the taking, 

That we in moody discontent 
Such ceaseless plaints are making ? 

Is life so bright, that we should seek 
Some fancied ill to borrow ? 

And sit in sackcloth all the day, 

Lest grief should come to-morrow? 

JJoubt and distrust ne’er made one soul 
To boar its crosses fitter; 

Then lose not all life's pleasant sweets. 
In searching for the bitter! 

Quaff deep the brimming cup of love, 
Young heart; and in your lightness, 

Let no despondent spirit steal 
Away your young life's brightness 1 


i Tarry awhile, ye mid-day hours, 
i That richest gifts arc lending;; 
i Climb slowly life’s meridian heights— 
More slowly still descending ! 

Press lightly on each bonny brow, 

O Time, thy tell-tale fingers ; 

Forget each glossy curl—each cheek 
Where yet the rose-red lingers 1 
Enough of pain each life shall bear; 

In love God chastens kindly 
For our best good, though our dim eyes 
See now the good but blindly. 

! Creep slowly up the shelly strand, . 

I Ye waves, white-capped with sorrow 1 
We’ll drink the wine of joy to-day, 

And trust Him for to-morrow. 
_ R. B. E. 


FAMIL Y MA TTERS. 

Joys are the flowers dropped iu our path by the hand of Providenoe. 

He that is too good for good advice is too good for his neighbour’s com¬ 
pany. 

We should be most especially on our guard in the sunny days of prosperity, 
lest our hearts get a chill in the groves of worldly pleasure and wanton 
enjoyment. 

Life’s Balm. —God over all! How the tired heart falls hack upon this, 
like a babe on its mother’s breast. No rebuff there / Ah! were we not so 
childishly impatient, were we willing to wait His time, instead^ demanding 
our own imperative now / Could we sleep sweetly, and trust Him for the 
waking! Be the sky bright or cloudy, could we only trust! Ah! many a 
hard lesson must we learn, many a rebellious tear choke down, many a 
despairing “ why hast thou forsaken me” stifle, ere we can learn that sweet, j 
tranquil lesson—“God over all!” Fanny Fern. 

Flowers. —The cultivation of flowers is, of all the amusements of man¬ 
kind, the one to be selected and approved, as one of the most innocent in 
itself, and most perfectly devoid of injury or annoyance to others; the employ¬ 
ment is not only conducive to health and peace of mind, but probably more 
good will has arisen and friendship been founded, by the intercourse and com¬ 
munication connected with this pursuit, than from any other whatever; the 
pleasures, the ecstacies of the horticulturist are harmless and pure; a 
streak, a tint, a shade become his triumph, which, though often obtained 
by chance, are secured alone by morning care, by evening caution, and the 
vigilance of days; an employ, which, iu its various grades, excludes neither 
the opulent nor the indigent, and, teeming with boundless variety, affords an 
unceasing excitement to emulation, without contention or ill-will. 

Curing Hams. — All hams should be cured by the following compound of 
articles : to every hundred pounds of hams use eight or nine pounds of rock 
salt; two ounces of saltpetre; two pounds of white sugar; one quart of best 
treacle; four ounces carbonate of soda; and one ounce allspice. These mate¬ 
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rials are boiled and scummed in ten or twelve gallons of water, and the hams 
packed in a barrel, and the brine put on cool, adding water if necessary to 
cover the hams. None hut a new oak barrel should be used. Scald the barrel, 
and cool it before putting in the hams. Let them lie three weeks, and then 
take them out and air them twenty-four hours; put them back again three 
weeks, and then take them out and dry them thoroughly before smoking, 
which is done in an airy smoke-house, with cobs or maple chips. They are 
then a most delicious article of food. In smoking, be careful to keep your 
hams cool; never allow fire enough to heat the meat. 

How to Cuke Hams without Smoke. —After trimming hams pork- 
house style, and rubbing them well with salt, sprinkle salt over a floor or 
platform, and lay them down flesh side up, so as to economise space. To each 
ham give a teaspoonful of pulverised saltpetre, then pack on salt as long as it 
will lie. In this condition leave them until they have taken salt, and before 
the fly makes its appearance. Then take them up, knock and rub off with a 
wet cloth all adhering salt, expose them to the- air to dry, and when dried 
hang them up in a high, dry, dark and airy loft to cure without smoke. Thus 
cured they will pass in any market, or meet the palate of the most fastidious 
epicure. 


HINTS ON DRES S.— By Mrs. Adams. 

“ What are we to wear on our shoulders for the spring ? ” is the inquiry 
of the ladies. Something new is always anxiously looked for at this time of 
the year. I wish I could say we have some charming new cloak patterns; 
but I cannot. Shawls in every make and fashion are to be worn. Many 
ladies say shawls do not suit them; to this I quite agree; but there are 
shawls to be had that will look graceful on any and every one. Short figures 
are the most difficult to suit. All summer shawls will be found much more 
graceful and easy to fit than winter ones. Ladies that are short must not 
wear a shawl suitable for a tall woman, but as so great a variety of style in 
these shawls is to be met with, small figures can be gracefully fitted. 

Young ladies are wearing a square barege, with a peach ribbon ran all 
round for a border. Some add to this a deep fall of lace all round; the. lace 
only put on easy and full to turn the corners. This lace is sometimes twelve 
inches deep, and sometimes only four. Any lady that has a plain barege 
scarf shawl by her can cut it in half. Cut oif the fringe, and trim one half 
with narrow velvet and black lace, and the other half with a coloured ribbon, 
three inches wide. To do this, turn up the edge of your shawl half an inch, 
and then run the ribbon on, and there is nothing more fashionable worn in 
London. We see a few ladies but not many with silk paletots. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Steam is employed for heating carriages on the Lyons railway iu France. 
It is conducted by pipes from the locomotive to all the cars. The joints are 
flexible, being made of vulcanised india-rubber. 

A very curious pleasure-boat, built for tlie French Emperor, now lies at 
Asnieres—a complete imitation of the triremis of the Roman period. It is 
about eighty feet long, with three ranges of oars, one above the other; its 
high prow and stern give it a very picturesque appearance. 

Humanity is making progress in a new direction in Belgium. The Govern¬ 
ment has ordered the construction of some railway carriages for the especial 
conveyance of sick persons, which contain a suitably furnished bed-chamber, 
provided with special conveniences for those who may be suffering from broken 
limbs. It oannot be doubted that this laudable example will be generally 
followed. 

Gaudin’s Barometer. —A barometer of a cheap and novel construction has 
lately been introduced. This instrument is made with the latest improve¬ 
ments, the scale being that introduced by Admiral Fitzroy. It consists of an 
exposed tube of mercury, on a clear distinct ground, with remarks and 
instructions, having also a thermometer attached, the whole enclosed in a 
mahogany case, with glass in front. 

Lighthouses. —An ordinary lighthouse, such as may he seen at most 
watering-places, costs from £3,000 to £5,000; but the structures of the 
Eddystone type, the wonderful masterpieces of engineering skill, are, of course, 
far uio\re expensive. One fabric on the Scottish coast cost upwards of 
£80,000. Our lights are said to be unsurpassed in quality; and the charges 
we incur in the construction of lighthouses are less than those incurred by 
foreign states. 

Paint made without Oil. —Dissolve 8 lb. of glue in boiling water, with 
which slack a bushel of quicklime till the whole is of the consistence of paint. 
Apply three coats of this mixture on the stone with a painter’s brush, each 
coat being quite dry before it is succeeded by another. Over the third coat 
apply greystone dust with a dredger. This forms a non-absorbent surface. 
It may be rendered green by mixing common blue and yellow ochre, and 
applying them hot.— Builder . 

Extraordinary Flow of Earth-Oil. —A gentleman who has just 
returned from the Oil Region, says the American Gaslight Journal, informs us 
that the men engaged in boring one of the Economitc wells at Tideout have 
struck, at the depth of 98 feet, a vein of oil and gas, so powerful that it was 
thrown up some 70 feet above the surface. fSuch an extraordinary flow of oil 
was never before seen even in the Tideout region, so fruitful of surprises of 
this character. Some 232 barrels (about a third of the flow) were secured, 
and the flow still continued. 

Fragrant Plants for the House.— No plants are more easily cultivated 
in the house than stocks, heliotropes, mignonette, and other sweet-scented 
plants, and none are more desirable. All these plants, liko geraniums, are 
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very easy of cultivation. A dozen pots will give bloom enough to spare for 
bouquets in the sitting-room. Heliotropes when taken from the ground or 
repotted should be well cut back; mignonette and stocks must be raised from 
the seed; and geraniums are easily propagated by cuttings. Plants absorb 
the noxious, poisonous carbonic acid gas thrown otf by animals, the presence 
of which is-detected by what people term “the close smell” of a room, and 
purify the air by throwing off pure oxygen in its place. They take away 
disease, and give us health in exchange. Full instructions for the manage¬ 
ment of pot-flowers will be found in No. 621, and in the Girl's Number. 

Galvanising Iron. —Sheet-iron, iron castings, and other objects in iron, 
chains, nails, &c., are first cleansed in an acid bath, the water ot which is so 
rendered by the addition of sulphuric and muriatic acids. They are then put 
into an alkaline bath, the effect being produced by the addition of a little soda 
•to the water. After this they are taken, one at a time, and scoured with 
sand, emery, and water, using a piece of cork or cocoa-nut husk as a brush, 
and again thrown into a bath of very weak acid and water. Pure zinc when 
melted is covered at the time of the operation with a thick layer of muriate of 
ammonia (sal ammoniac) in an iron boiler or open vessel. The iron goods to 
be galvanised are now to be dipped into the fluid zinc, slowly raising them from 
the metal, so that the superfluous zinc may drain off. They are then thrown 
into cold water, on removal from which they are wiped dry, and the operation is 
finished. Thick, heavy pieces of iron require to be heated before dipping into 
the zinc, in order to avoid cooling it below the degree of fluidity. S. P. 


STATISTICS. 


The capital employed in the manufacture and distribution of gas is now 
estimated at £30,000,000. 

The whole Volunteer force of Australia now numbers some 4,200 men; of 
which.a little more than 3,000 are riflemen, 600 artillery, 350 cavalry, and 
about 250 forming a naval brigade. 

Damages to the amount of £330,000 have been awarded, during the last ten 
years, by British juries empannelled in cases of railway accidents. The actual 
amount of damages and compensation paid is estimated at £1,000,000. 

The Registrar-General lately recorded the death of a woman in Scotland— 
at Perth, where she was born—aged 105. She was the eldest of twenty 
children, born of the same parents; and twenty years, to a day, after her birth 
her youngest brother and sister (twins) were born. 

In 1751 the population of Great Britain was estimated at 7,392,000. At 
the first census, taken under Pitt’s administration in 1801, the numbers of 
Great Britain and Ireland together amounted to 16,000,000. In 1851 the 
population of the United Kingdom was 27,724,000. j 

Convicts. —A parliamentary return of the number of prisoners in the ! 
convict prisons of England and Wales states that on the 1st of January, 1861, j 
there were—Males, 6,701; females, 1,282; total, 7,983. In 1860 the I 
numbers were—Males, 6,924; females, 1,188; total, 8,112. In the general j 
prison at Perth, in Scotland, there were, on the 1st January, 1861, 611 ! 
prisoners, of whom 338 were sentenced to transportation or penal servitude. 
In 1860 the number was 736. In the convict prisons of Ireland there were, 
on the 1st of January, 1861, 1,492 prisoners; in 1860, 1,631. The same 
return states that no convicts were transported in 1860 to Bermuda and 
Gibraltar; while the number transported in that year to Western Australia 
was 296. 


Marriage Law Amendment Bill.— The Lord Chancellor’s bill proposes 
to enact that in Ireland a marriage may be lawfully solemnized by a Roman 
Catholic priest between a Roman Catholic and a Protestant, provided three 
weeks’ notice be given to the registrar of marriages, and provided the marriage 
be solemnised between eight o’clock and two, in the presence of two witnesses 
in a Roman Catholic church in the registrar’s district. But a mixed marriage 
is still to be void if both parties know that these provisions are not observed. 
A clause is added, enacting that no Roman Catholic priest “shall be subject 
to any punishment, pain, or penalty,” for solemnising a marriage in pursuance 
of this bill. 

The Great Exhibition op 1862. — It is understood that local committees 
in connexion with the International Exhibition are this time to be abolished; 
but the experience acquired by the Commissioners of 1851, as regards the 
jury system and some routine details, will be readily turned to account. 
Besides the novel feature of the introduction of pictures, there are to be two 
others that are worthy of being mentioned. It is understood that wines, beer, 
and spirits will be sold in the building. The labelling of articles with the 
prices assigned to them is to be permitted. This was prohibited in 1851, but 
the prohibition was practically inoperative, and it is now considered that at 
the utmost only temporary inconvenience can arise from its removal. 

New York Infirmary tor Women and Children.— Mrs. Doctor Eliza¬ 
beth Blackwell, in a letter to the American Medical Times , describes the suc¬ 
cessful efforts of herself and sister during nine years in founding this Infirmary, 
in which poor women and children are treated by these ladies,—the main 
object being, however, to provide ladies, who are engaged in the study of 
medicine, opportunities for seeing and assisting in practice, presenting such 
guarantees to the profession of intelligence and earnestness on the part of its 
students that they may in time gain admittance to other public medical cha¬ 
rities. The Infirmary has a board of consulting physicians. With regard to 
the question in medical ethics, whether women should be allowed and en¬ 
couraged to practise medicine, Mrs. Blackwell says“ It may be interesting 
to the profession here to know that it was settled in England two years ago, 
when the General Council of Medical Education and Registration of the 
United Kingdom received the testimonials of a lady-physician (herself), and 
enrolled her name in the Medical Register for 1859.” 

Industrial Schools. —Government has a Bill before the House of 
Commons for amending and consolidating the law relating to industrial 
schools certified as satisfactory by the Secretary of State. A magistrate is 
empowered to send to such a school—first, children under ten, who have 
committed any offence punishable by law, or who frequent the company of 
reputed thieves; or, secondly, children under fourteen found begging, or 
found wandering, without having any home or means of subsistence, or whose 
parents represent that they are unable to control them, and undertake to pay 
for their maintenance at school. The children are to be clothed, fed, taught, 
and lodged either in the school or out of it, as may be expedient. The 
Government may pay the cost of maintenance, or part of it; but a magistrate 
may make an order on the parent for payment of a sum not exceeding 5s. a- 
week. A child under fifteen absconding from one of these schools may bo 
committed to a reformatory school, but after fifteen the children are not to be 
detained in an industrial school against their consent. If possible, a magis¬ 
trate is to send the child to an industrial school conducted in accordance with 
the religious persuasion to which the parent appears to belong; and provision 
is made for the access of ministers of the religious persuasion of the child, so 
far as it can be ascertained. 


The Kings of Italy. —It may not be without interest to state something 
of the princes who before Victor Emmanuel have borne the title of King of 
Italy. 'hey are seventy-two in number. The first was Odoacer, chief of the 
Heruli ^476), and the last, Napoleon I. (1805). Among the most illustrious 
of those sovereigns were Theodoric, the Goth; Charlemagne; the Italian 
Arduin; and Napoleon. Five only belong to the Italian nation : Berengarius I., 
Duke de Friuli (888); Guido or Vido, Duke de Spoleto and Camerino 
(889) ; Berengarius II., Marquis d’lvrea (950); Adalbert, his son (959); 
and Arduin, Marquis d’lvrea (1002). Berengarius II. is one of the 
ancestors of Victor Emmanuel. The descendants of his son Adalbert, after 
having long wandered in exile, came to Savoy. Amedeus III., in 1108, took 
the title of Count, which Amedeus VIII., in 1191, changed into that of Duke. 
It was in 1675 that Victor Amedeus II. took the name of King of Sardinia 
borne by eight sovereigns, including the last, Victor Emmanuel II., on whom 
the parliament has just conferred the crown of Italy. This title had not been 
taken from the time of Charles V., in 1530, to Napoleon I., in 1805.—See 
also our article on the House of Savoy in No. 843. 


V A R I ET I E S. 

The Council of the Society of Arts has given to the Female School of Art 
permission to hold an exhibition of Fine Arts in their great room, in the Adelphi, 
during the month of June. The profits of the exhibition will be applied to 
the building of a new School of Art. 

' The. first street railway in the metropolis, consisting of a line from the 
Marble Arch to Notting Hill, was opened by Mr, Train on the 23rd of last 
month. It has however been decided that the commissioners cannot grant 
permission to break up a public road for the purpose. 

In excavating for the temporary grave of the Duchess of Kent, a small 
opening was made into the vault which contains the coffins of Henry VIII. 
and one of his queens—the Lady Jane Seymour—also the coffins of Charles I. 
and an infant child of Queen Anne. The coffins, and even the crimsons on 
which are placed the coronets, were in a tolerable state of preservation; and 
the spear hole in the coffin of Henry VIII., said to have been made by one of 
the soldiers of Oliver Cromwell, was clearly discernible. 


THE RIDDLER. 


THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 935. 


Enigma : Port. Charade : Am-big-u-o-us. 

Rebus: DanubE; ULverstonE; Newfoundland) ; CantoN; AujoU ; Northumberland). — 
Duncan; Dundee. 

The following answer aXl: H. G. W.—Errington.—Cantab.—Richardson.—Talbot.— 

Sadler.—Dora.—C. M. H.—Middleton.—Charles.—Ada H.—W. G. S.- Enigma and 

Charade: Evan Collins.—J. H. W.—Maida Vale.—Caroline P.—Edward S. B.—George. 

—M. M. W.—Maria.—E. T. R.- Enigma and Jtibas: G.’ E. L.—Mordey.—Tyro.— 

Summers.—Little May.—Bristol.—C. G. P.—R. H.- Enigma: Jelley.—VV. J. K.— 

D. H. W.—Eekersley.—Ada Franklin.—Lewen.— Tootell.- Charade: D. S. D.— 

Emma.—G. C. 

arithmetical questions. 


1. The piece of coal would be 4 garde thick; 12 yards in breadth ; and 24 yards in 
length. 

2. In this question we have an infinite decreasing series, whose first term is 60, and the 


ratio ± ; consequently the sum of the series will be ^ = 90 miles, the distance sought. 


8. Let S denote the sum required. 8 = jx3 + (— + ^ X3 2 —. 

x ,~\ + or — according as n is odd or even. .% 3 8 3— 

x3 ’ + (f + f ) x 33 ~. :f (t + “y~) x 3 * -1 ±(1 +5 r) x 3 " 4 * - 

5 . /4 +n\ on 3 . 3 3 33. . 3*-l _54-(4+tj)X3» 3. (— S) n 

7±(—) x8 - 1 + 1 ~ T + . ± -T - 5 -* 


5±(4+n)x3 w 3=F3"_±(17+4w)x3* + 17 . „ _ ± (17+ 4») x 3 n -j-17 

“ 2 8 8 32 ’ ’ Wh£,e 

the upper or loioer sign is to be taken according as n is odd or even. 

The following agree with all: —Veritas.—Otter.—Sadler.—R. E. N.—Wardlc.— 
Douglas.—Maida Vale. 

With 1st and '2nd: Bonnycastle.—Mitchell.—D. S. D.—S. A. P.— Summers.—Vulcan 
—Rolle.—Kay.—Highley. 

With lsf : Lewen. — Tootell. — Kelloe. — Emmerson. — Blanchard. —Harrison.—Wilson. 
—Lemuel. —Sweeting. 

Solutions which arrived too late to be inserted in their proper places in No. 936 
J. H. W.—Ugolino.—Terra Cotta.—Nizy.—D. H. W.— Ashworth.— E. M. L. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

“ After me is manners,’” as the roast beef said to the pudding. 

When is a tradesman's bill like a married man ?—When it is settled. 

Why is a schoolboy stronger than any person in existence ?—Because he 
often carries a whale on his back. 

“ Your horse has a tremendous long bit,” said a friend to Theodore Hook. 
“Yes,” said he, “ it is a bit too long.” 

Red noses are sometimes lighthouses to warn voyagers on the sea of life off 
the coast of Malaga, Jamaica, Santa Cruz, and Holland. 

A letter from Naples says: “ Standing on Castle Elmo, I drank in the whole 
sweep of the bay.” What a swallow the writer must have! 

“Bob, did you hear that my father got married at Easter?”—“No, Tom, 

I did not. Did he marry some old wife ? ”—“ No; he got a new one.” 

An artist showing one of his pictures to a critic, said, “ It is only an 
outline, you know.”-—“I should think so,” replied the critic, “every line 
is out.” 

“You lost two legs in the army, you say; what did you gain by it?” 
asked a gentleman of a Chelsea pensioner. “ Single blessedness, sir,” he 
replied; “ for, after that, no .woman would marry me.” 

A lady asked her physician’s advice about a certain fashionable medicine. 

“ Excellent, madam,” replied the doctor. “ But don’t lose any time about 
it; lor remedies of this kind are only good for six months.” 

“ Will you please to permit a lady to occupy this seat ? ” said a gentleman 
to another, the other day in a railroad carriage. “ Is she an advocate of 
woman’s rights ? ” asked the gentleman who was invited to “ vacate.” “ She 
is,” replied°he who was standing. “Well, then, let her take the benefit of 
her doctrine, and stand up.” 

Curious answers often come out in examination for the Civil Service. The 
word “inheritance” occurring in a page of reading, the examiner interro¬ 
gated the youngster: “What is inheritance?”—“Patrimony.”—“What is 
patrimony ? “ Something left by a father.”—“ What would you call it, if 

left by a mother ? ”—“ Matrimony.” j 

A proprietor of a cotton-mill, who is something of a philosopher, posted up 
on the factory gate the following notice :—“No cigars or good-looking men 
admitted.” When asked for an explanation he sail, “ I’ll tell you—tne one 
will set a flame agoing among my cottons, and t’other among the gals. I 
won’t admit such inflammable and dangerous things into my establishment 
at any risk.” 

While the boys were home for the holidays, a gentleman passing the gate 
of Winchester College, stopped and inquired of a bright-looking lad, “ What 
they did in there ? ” The urchin looked up, scanning his interrogator’s face ' 
a moment, and then, with a wicked leer and knowing wink, replied, “ They 
tan hides, sir! ” That boy had probably received his share of smart in the 
Wykehamist nursery. 

A member of a rifle corps, who has recently become a father, was asked the 
other day by his young wife what he would do with little toddlekins in case 
he should have to go out to meet the enemy ? He replied that if he went he 
would take his child with him.—“ How will you carry it?” asked the wife. 

“ Oh, strap it on my back,” said he. “ Oh, don’t,” exclaimed the wife, “for 
then he will be sure to be shot! ” 

An officer who was on intimate terms with the Prince of Orange, one day 
asked him the purpose of an extraordinary march they were making. “ Will 
you keep the secret ? ” asked the prince. The officer hastened to assure his 
master that he was incapable of abusing his confidence. “I believe you,” 
replied the prince; “ but if you possess the gift of keeping a secret, the same 
blessing has also been conferred on me.” 

A native of the Emerald Isle lately went to consult the printer of a news¬ 
paper respecting his runaway apprentice. The printer proposed to advertise 
him in the usual form, with a suitable reward. This did not meet Pat’s 
idea; for “he did not wish to advertise him, only jist to give him a hint.” 
After various attempts at framing a suitable notice, the following was sug¬ 
gested by himself as all-sufficient:—“Patrick Flaherty would inform his 
apprentice, Timothy Dougherty, that he does not wish to expose him, but 
gives him the hint to return to his master, and serve out his time like a good 
boy, or he will be advertised in the newspapers ! ” 

Robert Herrick, grave-digger of the dissenting church at Falkirk, exercised 
his vocation for the period of half a century. He was employed in preparing 
the grave of a deceased person whom he held in peculiar esteem. To a gentle¬ 
man who happened to pass at the time he summed up a eulogy on the 
departed by saying, “ He was sic a fine chiel, I’m howkin’ his grave wi’ a 
new spade.” Herrick, however, was not always disposed to indulge in com¬ 
mendation of the deceased. A gentleman walking in the churchyard observed 
that the sward on a particular grave was unusually fresh and green—“ Ay,” 
replied Robin, “it’s a bonnie turf, but it’s a great pitty to see it putten down j 
upon sic a s^emp.” ! 

The Rev. Walter Dunlop, minister of the United Secession Church at 
Dumfries, was the most reputed of Scottish clerical humourists of the age just 
past. A member of his congregation in humble life had been presented with 
a gay parti-coloured vest by his son, a college student. It became part of 
his hodday attire, but was scarcely in keeping with his age or the gravity of 
his deportment. One Sabbath, while attending Divine service in Mr. Dunlop’s 
church, he fell asleep during the first prayer, and so remained in a standing 
posture when the others of the congregation had, at the close of the exercise, 
resumed their seats. Mr. Dunlop looked at him attentively as he announced 
his text, and thereafter exclaimed, “ Willie, my man, ye may sit doun—a’ the 
folks, I think, hae Woo seen your braw new vest*” 


The Law of Love. —Romantic attachments often end with the sheriff’s 
attachments. 

A Question for the Horse Guards. —When peace is concluded, is war 
commenced ?— Punch. 

The Social Nuisance. —Ladies’ dresses now expand to such a circum¬ 
ference that an evening party, even without a supper, may be described as a 
“spread.”— Punch. 

A Nautical Idea. —“ What would our wives say if they knew where we 
were?” said the captain of a schooner, when they were beating about in a 
thick fog, fearful of going on shore. “ Humph, I should not mind that,” 
replied tne mate, “ if we only knew where we were ourselves.” 

Rather Pungent. —“ Now, my dear, I must insist upon it,” said the Pre¬ 
sident of the Female Anti-Tobacco League, in her angriest mood, to her 
unfortunate husband ; “ do put down that filthy snuff-box of yours. You’re 
eternally using it. Why, I declare this composite candle is better a thousand 
times than your nose.”—“Why, my darling?” said the husband, coolly 
helping himself to another pinch. “ Because, sir, it requires no snuffing,” was 
the wife’s indignant reply, as she sailed out of the room, vehemently banging 
the door after her, to express her disgust.—N.B. A woman in a rage always 
bangs the door.— Punch. 

The Uses of Knowledge. —Two plain and practical answers were given 
to one of the assistant commissioners in the recent educational inquiry, when 
he took opportunities of asking working people whether they really thought 
education was of any use to their children. “To be sure I do,” said an 
Irishman, with a strong brogue; “ and do you think that if I could read and 
write 1 should be shoved into every dirty job as I am now ? Instead of 
driving this horse I’d be riding him.” On putting the same question in 
another quarter about girls, the reply was, “ I don’t know, sir, whether you’d 
like to have your love-letters read or written by strangers.” 

A Pedler’s Per Centage. —An individual called upon a jeweller in 
Montreal, and stated that he had managed to accumulate, by hard labour for a 
few past years, some seventy-five dollars; that he wished to invest it in 
something whereby he might make money a little faster, and he had decided 
on taking some of his stock and peddle it out. The jeweller selected what he 
thought would sell readily, and the new pedler started on his trip. He was 
gone but a few days when he returned, bought as much again as before, and 
started on the second trip. Again he returned and greatly increased his 
stock. He succeeded! so well, and accumulated so fast, that the jeweller one 
day asked him what profit he obtained on what he sold. “ Well, I put on 
about five per cent.” The jeweller thought that a very small profit, and 
expressed as much. “Well,” said the pedler, “I don’t know as I exactly 
understand about your per cent., but an article for which I pay you one 
dollar, I generally sfil for five.” 

Laughter the Best Medicine. —The following incident comes to us 
thoroughly authenticated, although we are not at liberty to publish any 
names. A short time since two individuals in this city were lying in one 
room very sick, one with brain fever and the other with an aggravated case 
of mumps. They were so low that watchers were needed every night, and it 
was thought doubtful if the one sick of fever would recover. A person was 
engaged to watch one night, his duty being to wake the nurse whenever it 
became necessary to take the medicine. In the course of the night both 
watcher and nurse fell asleep. The man with the mumps lay watching the 
clock, and saw that it was time to give the fever patient his potion. He was 
unable to speak aloud or to move any portion of his body except his arms, 
but, seizing a pillow, he managed to strike the watcher in the face with it. 
Thus suddenly awakened, the watcher sprang from his seat, falling to the 
floor and awakening both the nurse and fever patient. The incident struck 
both the sick men as very ludicrous, and they laughed most heartily at it for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. When the doctor came in the morning he found 
his patients vastly improved—said he had never known so sudden a turn for 
the better—and they are now both out and well.— New Haven Palladium. 

THE ROYAL GLOSSARY. 

A-ching —(Lear—houseless) “ A king! (a-ching) ay, every inch a king.” 
(a-ching). 

Blac-king— Billy Waters, King of the Beggars. 

Bil-king —William the Fourth, called Bill the Sailor King. 

Fun-king —Charles the Second, called the Merry Monarch. 

Jo-king —Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain. He was no wit, and conse¬ 
quently undeserving either wreath or diadein; nevertheless he was (while he 
reigned) always Jo-King with the Spaniards. 

Loo-Tcing —Louis the Sixteenth. He played the lo-sing game in his race 
for tyrannic power; he lost by a head. 

Span-king —Henry the Sixth, who was crowned in his cradle. 

Smo-king— Old King Coal. “He called for his pipe, &c.” 

Sin-king —Charles of Navarre, for his sins surnamed “ the Bad.” 

Skul-king —Death, the King of Terrors, the overthrower of all kings; he 
seems to skulk, but does not; for though slow he is always sure. 

Thin-king —Richard the Third; according to Shakspeare, “curtailed of 
man’s fair proportions.” 

Tal-kmg—Don Miguel, Usurper of Portugal, previously called “the Infant” 
—6 feet 4 inches—the tallest infant on record. 

Win-king— Alexander the Great, “who, the tiara at his pleasure, tore from 
kings all the then-discovered globe.” A. J. 
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